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EDITORIAL: 


Michael: He came not to bring peace 
but a sword. 

Professor: The angels said with his 
coming there would be peace 
among men. 

Michael: He grew up and said, “Woe 
to you! For you are like graves 
which are not seen, and men walk 
over them without knowing it.” 

Professor: You may be an angel, but 
I don’t think you've got the Christ- 
mas spirit. 

Michael: What is the Christmas spirit? 

Professor: Peace and joy. 

Michael: Peace! Peace! Peace! . . 
All you folks talk about is peace 
and all you do is plan how best 
to destroy it. 

Professor: Well, let us have a little 
happiness anyway. 

Michael: I never could figure out why 
He came to earth. I guess it is 
because you creatures called men 
are so pitiful. You almost never 
make the proper connections. 
You destroy peace but still want 
joy. What a crew! Remember his 
anger: “You fools! Did not he 
who made the outside make the 
inside also?” 

Professor: What is the connection? 

Michael: It is obvious you do not 
teach logic. You must be a theo- 
logian. 

Professor: Skip 
hominem. 

Michael: Touché. Angels should not 
get personal. It is difficult, how- 
ever. You are such an aggravating 
outfit. 

Professor: It took someone like Jesus 
to try to save men. 

Michael: No one but the Son of God 
could have stood it. 

Professor: Why have you been quoting 
his few angry words? Didn’t you 
ever hear about the Sermon on 
the Mount? 

Michael: Of course. All angels have 
to memorize everything he said. 
Otherwise your corrupt texts 
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might confuse us. 
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Professor: I'll repeat. Didn’t you ever 
hear about the Sermon on the 
Mount? 

Michael: Do you want it word for 
word? 

Professor: No, but would you not like 
to quote it this time of the year 
rather than those expletives? 

Michael: To people who think work- 
ing for peace is something like 
treason, subversive I guess the 
Senator calls it, and list coexist- 
ence among the dirty words? To 
that kind of creature? 

Professor: Stalin said it. 

Michael: You shouldn't spit on the 
dead. 

Professor: I just said Stalin initiated 
the notion. 

Michael: But the way you said it! 

Professor: Don’t you understand? 
Stalin was the one who proposed 
coexistence. It should be obvious 
to you that if he was for it we 
can’t be. 

Michael: You can’t be for coexistence? 

Professor: That's Russian propa- 
ganda. We have to manufacture 
something to counteract it. 

Michael: Then if the Russians are 
for coexistence, you are for co- 
no-existence? Rather a dismal al- 
ternative, isn’t it? Remember, you 
are mortal. And while immor- 
tality is lots of fun for some, 
others among you may be spend- 
ing your immortal life in territory 
you hadn't planned on. 

Professor: Coexistence isn’t peace, is 
it? 

Michael: No, it is not, but at least it 
is not war. 

Professor: We've been coexisting in a 
cold war. 
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Michael: That’s a measure better than 
a hot one. 

Professor: Well, if coexistence is the 
only alternative to co-no-existence, 
guess I'll have to be for it, even 
if the notion came from the wrong 
quarters. 

Michael: With your hydrogen bombs, 
your hot and cold wars and all 
other pitiful trappings of human 
life in this era, co-no-existence 
is the alternative you yourselves 
have put up to get along together. 
There is another alternative. This 
is the season to become aware 
of it. 

Professor: Peace? But you quoted the 
grown-up Babe on a different 
level. 

Michael: That’s for the hypocrites, 
those who call on his name with 
the formula E=mc?. 

Professor: Maybe I get it. Continue 
this way and we shall be to this 
universe as graves which are not 
seen? 

Michael: If you have no alternative 
to coexistence but co-no-existence. 

Professor: The alternative is... . 

Michael: “To you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord.” 

Professor: Just what you'd expect from 
an angel! 
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NE wonders what alternatives to 

the United Nations certain persons 
and organizations have in mind, as 
they sow dissatisfaction with our mem- 
bership in an all-nation body. 

Of course, in spite of having literate 
ancestors, some Americans could re- 
vert to the in-group stereotype— 
shrinking from anyone outside the 
tribe, as dangerous, unclean, and an 
evil to be dealt with by incantations, 
stones, or boiling. 

Protestors to the United Nations, 
however, include leaders who are too 
civilized to fall into this category. 
Some of them are too intelligent even 
to favor isolation in the “we-will-not- 
meddle - with - you-and-you-must-not- 
meddle-with-us” sense. (When the 
Monroe Doctrine was formulated there 
were no steamship lines, no railroads, 
no telegraphs, no telephones, no radio, 
no radar, and no air travel.) They 
know that there can be no contact in 
either direction which cannot be in- 
terpreted as “meddling.” They know 
that isolationism is exactly as extinct 
as the prairie schooner. 

Thus it is not surprising that the 
senate majority leader does approve 
fraternization with some foreigners. 
Last winter he made the statement 
(in stout defense of some of our cur- 
rently dubious friendships) that “the 
United States is always on the side of 
anyone who is against the greatest 
danger of the time.” 

This is a sentence made up of 
simple, short words, but full of com- 
plex substance. In the light of Senator 
Knowland’s views on U.N. admissions, 
the basis for his approval of hand- 
picked allies is interesting. He ap- 
proves tolerance of questionable char- 
acters on random alliances; he does not 
approve the presence of questionable 
characters in the working partnership 
of the United Nations. 

It is of course an injustice to the 
Senator to make too much of this 
part of this confession of faith (no 
doubt formulated in the sincerity of 
honest conviction) on behalf of us 
who are the United States. The real 
meat of his credo is that we are al- 
ways against the greatest danger of 
the time. 

We are against evil. This is good 
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Americanism, and it is the refreshing 
American attitude which has in 
many times and places (mostly past) 
made us a beloved nation. And no 
matter what outsiders may think of 
us, being against evil is still a motiva- 
tion of which most good Americans 
are not ashamed. 

Hence, such a platform as that 
which would ally us with—say Na- 
tionalist China—against the twin evils 
of Russia and Red China, could con- 
ceivably get quite a following, even 
though the platform should include 
secession from the U.N.! 

Being against evil is a noble pro- 
gram, like that of the knight-errant 
who used to rescue beautiful ladies, 
and one would feel some distaste for 
debunkers of the pure, knight-in- 
armor era. 





Bor knight-erranting had defects, 
hence it has long since been discarded. 
The hero was likely to get mixed up 
in affairs about which he knew noth- 
ing; the lady might not turn out to 
be the dream girl he thought she was; 
and the lady’s case might be symp- 
tomatic of that of many others, which 
could all be remedied by, say, saner 
divorce laws or more reasonable legal 
interest rates on the mortgage. 

The knight-errant ideal is still more 
confusing when practiced by nations. 
Difficulties even arise in spotting the 
“good guy” and the “bad guy” in inter- 
national affairs, and they keep chang- 
ing roles. During the memory of 
Americans with several decades yet 
to live, we were cheering the Japanese 
against the Russians (1906), but more 
recently had to switch to cheering 
the Russians and the Chinese against 
the Japanese. Up to 1909 we were 
shuddering at atrocities of the Bel- 
gians, and from 1914 on we were 
shuddering at atrocities to the Bel- 
gians. About ten years ago we were 
cheering Russia for mowing down the 
Germans, and now we froth at 
Russia’s being overfriendly to East 
Germans. 

In his willingness to renounce the 
U.N. in order to prove our undying 
enmity to Red China, Senator Know- 
land seems to feel a loyalty to Na- 
tionalist China, second only to the 
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eternal loyalty most of us yield to the 
U.S.A. If the Senator has his way, 
we may cut our life line to the United 
Nations. Before we do, let us con- 
sider what may happen—and right 
soon—to the bad guys. What guaran- 
tees can Senator Knowland give us 
that in another decade, Russia may not 
be at China’s throat, or vice versa? 
Or that Red China and Nationalist 
China may not make a deal (one of 
the likeliest “alliances” in world his- 
tory )? Or that Japan may not get into 
a well-known momentum again, with 
all of Southeast Asia (the prize we 
now fear Red China will have-and- 
hold) once more a push-over for a 
revived military regime within our 
present Japanese ally? In these and 
other unforeseen events, what are we 
supposed to do about our present 
undying friendships and enmities? 


Tue fact which earnest patriots, 
including Senator Knowland, must 
face, is that there are other problems 
besides that of evil in the world. Some 
of them are these: land masses are 
quite irregular in size, shape, beauty, 
accessibility, value content, fertility, 
rainfall, temperature, etc. Populations 
of the land masses have had quite 
varied political experience. Some of 
the land masses have been occupied 
a much shorter time than others, thus 
providing a lot more good things per 
capita than more crowded regions do. 
The land masses, moreover, have in- 
conveniently failed to multiply in 
area, though the population has 
doubled and redoubled and redoubled 
and will, ad infinitum. Not only the 
population is at an all-time high, but 
so are transportation and communica- 
tion devices. So is awareness of the 
political responsibilities and capacities 
of people. 

None of these 
themselves. 

They are superb raw materials for 
either of two regimens. One regimen 
is that of evil individuals and cliques 
motivated by conceit, greed, power- 
lust, revenge, bloodthirstiness. Our 
predominant “system” so far has been 
to mind our own business until sud- 
denly confronted by the finished prod- 
uct, carefully and cleverly forged out 


facts are evils in 


of problems in arithmetic and geog- 
raphy. 

We then become ready for an all- 
out crusade against a mysteriously 
demoniacal, whole segment of man- 
kind. This order of events is appar- 
ently that which American opponents 
of the United Nations wish to per- 
petuate. 


Tue other regimen would compare 
with it that which is represented by 
many other going concerns—commer- 
cial, cultural, civic, professional—at 
which we and the citizens of many 
other nations of the world are pretty 
apt. The alternative regimen would 
manipulate the above-named raw ma- 
terials (i.e., facts of arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and human potentialities) into 
productivity. It would eliminate 
stresses and strains. In the cause of 
enlightened self-interest, it would cul- 
tivate good public relations. It would 
keep a realistic eye open for grafters 
and for “psychos.” It would contribute 
to human needs and aspirations be- 
cause they are the stuff from which 
life is made. This is the intent and 
potentiality of the United Nations. 

The U.N.’s formation was surely 
the most civilized happening of cen- 
turies of history. The details have yet 
to be made more workable, and must 
always be subject to revision to fit 
changing conditions. Between the 
Declaration of Independence and 
adoption of our Constitution there 
were some thirteen years. The task 
was simpler than that of charting ways 
of working together for all nations. 
Only one short—and turbulent—dec- 
ade has passed since these beginnings 
were made. It represents an amazing 
achievement that the United Nation’s 
foundations have been laid as well 
as they have. 

“See that ye hate the thing which 
is evil” (Psalm 97:10) is still a scrip- 


. tural injunction which must unite the 


American people from generation to 


generation. But its import must be | 


weighed generation by generation: 


See that ye hate that which is evil. | 


Shall we act like ignorant and will- 
ful children who wish to ignore the 


responsibilities of inherited wealth be- | 


cause they will not face its inherent 
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problems? Or like romanticists who 
daydream of slaying the dragon (ap- 
propriately, at the moment, a Chinese 
dragon) to then live happily ever 
after? 


Tranoumiry (i.e., law-abiding 
conditions under which to live and 
conduct our affairs) and prosperity 
are the essentials for which we look 
to government. In the United States 
our forefathers had the perspicacity 
to add individual liberty as a sine qua 
non for the others. If we hate evil, we 
must exert ourselves for that which is 
good. None of the problems of the 
future connected with any of these 
three prime necessities of community 
living (tranquility, prosperity, indi- 
vidual freedom) is going to be solved 
by the physical destruction of any 
mass of people and property. Such 
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destruction has been the aim—in- 
herited from primitive morés—of all 
defensive alliances. (Has there ever 
been an alliance between nations 
which did not envisage a “showdown” 
between whatever groups of arms 
bearers could be mustered by rival 
policy makers? ) 

Shall we embrace the defensive 
alliance system once more as our sole 
participation in making the good life 
in a world where ship lines, air lines, 
other producers, consumers (and 
aspirants other than ourselves) are 
facts and not evils? 

If as a nation we do thus revert, 
this time it will be irrevocably. And 
the talent which we had for exorcis- 
ing evil, slowly but surely, by invoking 
into existence little by little, a society 
of good will but hid in the ground, 
shall in the nature of things, be taken 
from us. 











“But are you being quite honest with yourself?” 











Crane 








Report: 


British 


tudent 


URING last May and June a series 

of letters appeared in The New 
Statesman and Nation, prominent 
British leftist weekly, which com- 
mented upon a thesis advanced by 
R. A. Buchanan, a student of St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Buchanan, “surely 
there has been no generation of uni- 
versity undergraduates so politically 
apathetic as mine since the beginning 
of the century.” Buchanan admits the 
difficulty of speaking for a college 
generation or two with any degree 
of accuracy, but is willing to conclude 
that the phenomenon of which he 
speaks is so widespread that there is 
little difficulty of his being in error. 

“As we sit drinking after-Hall coffee 
in college garrets with blackened 
beams that have heard many genera- 
tions of undergraduate conversation, 
what do we talk about?” Buchanan 
answers his question by saying that 
undergraduates are busy talkers. They 
discuss the movies under the heading 
of “art.” “Shop” and “girls” are staples 
of talk. Religion also is “discussed in 
a tentative self-conscious way by 
young men who do not feel quite 
sure of themselves.” So it goes in 
the after hours among the blackened 
beams. 

But, what about politics? This sub- 
ject is scarcely discussed at all. Says 
Buchanan, “The average university 
man is not uninterested in contempo- 
rary events as such.” He is kept in- 
formed of world events by the radio 
and newspapers. He is especially in- 
terested in athletic events. “What he 
lacks,” continues our perceptive stu- 
dent, “is a point of view on political 
affairs as a whole, a consistent attitude 
toward them which can resolve them 
into a meaningful pattern demanding 
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from him praise or denunciation, com- 
mitment and action.” Instead of tak- 
ing sides over political events, the 
undergraduate student of today, it is 
said, regards each such event with 
“hopeless detachment.” He consoles 
himself with “armchair cynicism.” He 
feels that the events are beyond his 
control and in fact oftentimes beyond 
the control of everyone. “Apathy” may 
be a better word for what Buchanan 
is trying to get at than “cynicism.” 

There continue to be political clubs 
in the English universities. What are 
they doing and what is their contribu- 
tion, if any, to student political apathy? 
Buchanan admits the clubs have a 
considerable membership between 
them, but believes “their appearance 
of political life is only superficial.” 
Their standard of discussion is low 
“and the mountains travail to produce 
some poor specimens of mice.” Those 
clubs which are organized along party 
lines fail to create any political under- 
standing beyond that which is readily 
available to them from the literature 
of the parties. They act more as in- 
struments on the campus for the po- 
litical parties than as active and crea- 
tive forces within the community along 
independent lines. 

Another contributory factor in the 
rise and dominance of political apathy 
among students is the failure of the 
political parties to take themselves 


by Herbert Stroup } 


seriously enough—at least in the eyes 
of youth. There seems to be some ac- 
ceptance by Buchanan that parties } 
other than Labor never really have 
taken themselves seriously in the 
sense that they have felt an impulse 
to be consistent between what they 
say and what they do. Parties other 
than Labor are “political” in that they 
care less for principles which are based 
upon an “idealistic” estimate of what 
would be good for society than they 
do for gaining an immediate advan- | 
tage. 
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Bucuanan apparently felt that 
the Labor Party was somewhat dif- 
ferent from the other British political 
parties. Its recent history, however, in- | 
dicates to him that it, too, is “oppor- | 
tunist” rather than “dogmatic,” there- | 
fore, it is sorely deficient. “Gone is | 
the ‘visionary gleam,’ the insight into 

the needs of the moment and the 

ability to offer a solution to them in a 

coherent policy.” The Labor Party, 

thusly, joins the other parties in being 
merely an association of persons seek: | 
ing to express their quasi-mutual in- | 
terests. It does not stand upon a| 
universally objective and defensible 
foundation. Because it does not, the 
political clubs which represent the 
Party reflect its own inherent problem 
and are equally ineffective. In all, the 
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political clubs of British universities 
are certainly not effective, in the 
opinion of Mr. Buchanan, either as 
forums or as action groups. 

Someone might say there is no harm 
in having students in this generation 
apathetic to politics, especially in view 
of their hyperactivity in the recent 
past. Present apathy, however, in the 
mind of our letter-writing student, is 
dangerous. Without firm convictions 
regarding political decisions and par- 
ticipation, the student is inclined to 
“fall back on to other inadequate po- 
litical faiths.” To live in the present 
era requires faith, conviction and self- 
dedication. If these are not available 
from democratic sources they will be 
sought for elsewhere. Communism 
offers just such a faith. Communism, 
Buchanan continues, is not essentially 
attractive to college students. “When 
it is not funny, it is nauseating in the 
extreme.” But, it can be appealing; 
it can win converts among those who 
are apathetic superficially yet who 
long deeply for the establishment of 
a more just society. 

Says Buchanan, there are two po- 
litical philosophies—which are com- 
peting in our time for the allegiances 
of young people—as of all people. 
There is communism. It is unaccept- 
able for a variety of reasons. There 
also is “Christian sociology,” by which 
Buchanan apparently means a form 
of democratic or socialist social order 
in which justice in the Judeo-Christian 
sense would be more fully realized 
than ever in the past. He is aware 
that there are ambiguities in both the 
communist and the Christian political 
positions and that words do not al- 
ways satisfy those who are questing 
for a better society. Each presents its 
own peculiar tangle of prejudices and 
misunderstandings in the popular 
mind. 

Buchanan, in fact, believes there 
are elements in each which are “re- 
pugnant to reason.” In view of this 
situation, college students, even after 
having thought a little about political 
responsibility, are left in “the slough 
of indecision.” “This is the paradox 
and the predicament of my genera- 
tion.” 

Buchanan’s letter might have been 
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passed over by readers of The New 
Statesman and Nation as being an in- 
teresting insight of an undergraduate. 
But it was not. Dozens of letters 
poured into the editor’s office. Other 
students and those interested in youth 
and universities were interested in 
his views and made comments upon 
them. Not all these comments can 
be reproduced here, but several will 
be noted to indicate the kinds of 
responses there were to Buchanan's 
letter. 


For example, Jonathan Boswell, a 
student politician at New College, 
Oxford, wrote to say, “Mr. Buchanan 
is right.” Boswell agrees that there is 
“an extraordinary apathy at the uni- 
versities.” He thinks, too, that this 
apathy is caused in part by the stu- 
dents’ sense of “hopeless detachment.” 
But he adds another factor to con- 
sider—the faculties. Boswell charges 
that at Oxford “analysis reigns 
supreme.” This condition is especially 
true of the social sciences. Students 
are not asked to make up their minds 
about the “big questions.” They are 
told to develop methodology, to make 
impartial analyses of small questions 
and to avoid topics with sharp political 
connotations. Philosophy, which tradi- 
tionally sought to deal with the “big 
questions” of life, now also is con- 
cerned with analysis. It has submerged 
most of its historical concerns into 
the morass of logic and language. 
Boswell says, “Undergraduates are en- 
couraged to pursue the delights of 
criticism rather than the arduous task 
of thinking out coherent political at- 
titudes.” It is the failure of the faculty 
to provide an education for meaning 
and commitment which has led the 
present student generation to its politi- 
cal inertia. 

Student Boswell adds another in- 
teresting observation. He claims his 
experience as an undergraduate poli- 
tician at Oxford leads him to conclude 
that those who come to Oxford from 
state schools and from poorer homes 
are just as apathetic as the rest. He 
thinks there are great pressures, 
though informal, upon the campus 
toward conformity—whatever  con- 
formity happens to be popular at the 


moment. Also, the poorer students 
may be impelled by their backgrounds 
to place more weight upon scholastic 
achievement and thus have less time 
for political participation. He may be 
less inclined to take the risks socially 
in such participation. Critical detach- 
ment is the dominant feature seem- 
ingly of Oxford. 

The theme of the need for con- 
formity runs through a number of the 
letters published in response to 
Buchanan’s original letter. Jim Clark 
of Ruskin College, Oxford, says that 
“adapt or perish” is the keen rule of 
the university and that the students 
who are receiving governmental 
scholarships very naturally do not 
want to be too politically critical or 
active. 


Donrorny Galton agrees with the 
idea of conformity. She says of stu- 
dents that upon graduation “it may 
be to their advantage not to have 
been marked in their undergraduate 
days as in any way deviating from the 
‘normal.’” She also adds another 
reason for political apathy, namely, 
that many of the students have taken 
two years of military service before 
coming to the university. Why this 
arrangement would contribute to 
apathy is not developed by Miss Gal- 
ton. One might see in it a fertile 
source of political awareness and 
agitation. 

Although the majority of letters ap- 
pearing in The New Statesman and 
Nation in response to that of Mr. 
Buchanan were in agreement with 
him, there were several that evidenced 
disagreement. D. R. Howell of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, took the point 
of view that Mr. Buchanan and his 
supporters were much excited about 
an interest which at best appeals only 
to a small number of persons. Howell 
states, “Their ‘more-political-than- 
thou’ attitude is sweet, but ingeneous.” 
Furthermore, “Is it not . . . being a 
little unrealistic to expect people to 
become deeply divided over issues 
which do not immediately affect 
them?” Again, “And in any case are 
such issues really amenable to political 
treatment?” Students like others, it 
is claimed, are seeking a more com- 
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prehensive understanding of human 
motives and behavior than is to be 
found in most political clubs. They no 
longer are merely “political animals,” 
in Aristotle’s phrase, but are humanly 
concerned on a plane which super- 
sedes politics as traditionally under- 
stood. 

William McCarthy of Ruskin Col- 
lege, Oxford, in another letter stated 
that “Mr. Buchanan is quite wrong 
when he says his own generation must 
be the most politically apathetic since 
1900.” He finds that the political clubs 
in the universities are normally active, 
but that their activities are no longer 
news. 

Mr. McCarthy also makes the point 
that “most of your correspondents 
have an idea in their minds of what 
university politics ought to be like 
and want to fit the reality to the 
shadow.” Thus, he argues that because 
current student political interest is 
not that of a previous generation, say 
of the thirties, it should not be as- 
sumed that such interests are not in 
existence. They are simply being ex- 
pressed in a manner appropriate to 
the times. 

Probably the most critical letter of 
the views of Mr. Buchanan was con- 
tributed by Fred S. Moorhouse, chair- 
man of the Nationa! Association of 
Labor Student Organizations. He is 
a student at University College, Hull. 
He states that the current college gen- 
eration is acutely interested in politics, 
even party politics. He charges Mr. 
Buchanan, moreover, with contribut- 
ing to a sense of “defeatism” in regard 
to political events. Essentially he 
denies the “paradox and predicament” 
into which Mr. Buchanan has cast the 
student of today. The political prob- 
lems of the day are difficult indeed, 
says Mr. Moorhouse, but they will not 
be helped by asserting they are in- 
soluble. They can be solved “if we 
work hard enough.” “To Mr. Buchanan 
and all bemoaners of undergraduate 
apathy,” adds Mr. Moorhouse, “I 
would say: take off your jackets and 
plunge into the political pond; you 
can swim if you kick hard enough and 
long enough, and to stand on the edge 
hurling cynical and _ despairing 
epithets at the swimmers is neither 
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courageous nor useful—in the light of 
history it may seem rather silly.” Thus 
action for action’s sake seems to be 
the recipe of the student organizer. 


In the issue of June 12th of The 
New Statesman and Nation, Mr. 
Buchanan appropriately has the last 
word. In general, he is not impressed 
with the arguments which have been 
raised against him. He is unwilling 
to accept the view that high member- 
ship figures in student clubs signify 
anything meaningful about their state 
of organizational and community 
health. He remains convinced that 
there is a “lack of aims in university 
politics.” He says, “I have been driven 
to plead for a rediscovery of first 
principles.” He feels that these first 
principles derive from Christianity— 
“jt is the purpose of life to love and 
serve our fellow men.” On the basis 
of this principle, for example, Mr. 
Buchanan finds a clue to an under- 
standing of what politics is about and 
also a basis for judgment upon the 
various political parties. 

The discussion of university cyni- 
cism in Great Britain indicates at least 
that there are a number of persons, 
mainly students, who are uncommon- 
ly aware of the educational and social 
implications of politics among under- 
graduates. Certainly only a few are 
content with the present situation on 
the campuses. Almost unanimously 
there is affirmed the need for a fuller 
understanding of the role which poli- 
tics, both as a study and as an action, 
might play among young people, espe- 
cially those in the universities. The 
pressures toward conformity in Great 
Britain are apparently notable and 
from this fact it may clearly be con- 
cluded that the American student is 
not alone in this respect. Seemingly, 
such conformity has been required in 
other generations, except it may have 
been with a different content. The con- 
formity of radicalism, for instance, 
was dominant in the thirties. 

The degree of political interest and 
its character obviously are influenced 
by the nature of the faculty and its 
instruction in the various disciplines. 
If the social sciences are merely count- 
inghouses for “incidences” occurring in 


a basically unordered society, one can 
then expect confidently that the stu- 
dents who study such a version of the 
social sciences will largely be con- 
cerned only with having social and po- 
litical events “register” with them and 
will not feel a responsibility for imple- 
menting social findings with public 
policy. And if philosophy becomes 
merely a device for examining the 
trappings of “big questions,” leaving to 
every man’s preference the ultimate 
basis on which human life ideally 
might be conducted, it should not 
strike a university administration as 
queer or unpredictable if these same 
students are lacking in commitments 
even to the dearest values of our dem- 
ocratic society. Neutrality in the realm 
of values solves no problem and may 
even lose the conditions under which 
neutrality is made possible. 

The fact of student disillusionment 
must be faced more realistically and 
courageously than it has in the recent 
past. The breakdown of a “native 
American optimism” in the thirties 
and the failure of the totalitarianism 
of Nazism and Soviet communism in 
the forties have left a considerable 
value void both in the community and 
in the universities. There are some 
signs that there has been a fresh 
awareness of the possibilities of Chris- 
tianity in the formulation of ideal 
goals toward which students might 
work. Amongst some faculty and stu- 
dent groups there are still “islands” 
of devotees of the boundless and naive 
religion of progress of the past. But 
increasingly there is an understanding 
that our “paradox and predicament” 
can only be understood in religious 
terms. It is difficult and may be for- 
ever impossible to state concisely what 
the so-called religious answer is to 
our dilemmas, but the clarity of the 
quest is undeniable among many. The 
Judeo-Christian tradition may be fac- 
ing its noblest hour and its fate for 
centuries to come may be at present 
becoming fashioned in the universities 
where vigorous minds, whether from 
the standpoint of acknowledged Chris- 
tian commitment or on the other ex- 
treme that of a purely secular search, 
are earnestly seeking answers to life’s 
urgent questions. 
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The Christians 


Pattern 








by John 


AS IT IS impossible for anyone to 
know the usefulness of this trea- 
tise, till he has read it in such a man- 
ner as it deserves: instead of heaping 
up commendations of it, which those 
who have so read it do not want, and 
those who have not, will not believe, 
I have transcribed a few plain direc- 
tions, how to read this (or indeed any 
other religious book) with improve- 
ment. 

Assign some stated time every day 
for this pious employment. If any 
indispensable business unexpectedly 
robs you of your hour of retirement, 
take the next hour for it. When such 
large portions of each day are so 
willingly bestowed on bodily refresh- 


| ments, can you scruple allotting some 


little time daily for the improvement 
of your immortal soul? 

Prepare yourself for reading by 
purity of intention, whereby you 
singly aim at your soul’s benefit; and 


| then, in a short ejaculation, beg God’s 


grace to enlighten your understand- 
ing, and dispose your heart for re- 
ceiving what you read; and that you 
may both know what he requires of 
you, and seriously resolve to execute 


| his will when known. 


Be sure to read not cursorily and 
hastily; but leisurely, seriously, and 
with great attention; with proper in- 
tervals and pauses, that you may al- 


| low time for the enlightenings of 
| Divine grace. Stop frequently to recol- 


lect what you have read and consider 
how to reduce it to practice. Further, 
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let your reading be continued and 
regular, not rambling and desultory. 
It shows a vitiated palate, to taste of 
many dishes, without fixing upon, or 
being satisfied with any; not but that 
it will be of great service to read over 
and over those passages which more 
nearly concern yourself, and more 
closely affect your own practice or in- 
clinations; especially if you add a par- 
ticular examination upon each. 

Labour for a temper correspondent 
to what you read; otherwise it will 
prove empty and unprofitable, while it 
only enlightens your understanding, 
without influencing your will, or in- 
Haming your affections. Therefore in- 
tersperse here and there pious aspira- 
tions to God, and petitions for his 
grace. Select also any remarkable say- 
ings or advices; treasure them up in 
your memory to ruminate and con- 
sider on; which you may either in 
time of need draw forth as arrows 
from a quiver against temptations, 
against this or that vice which you are 
more particularly addicted to; or 
make use of as incitements to humility, 
patience, the love of God, or any 
other virtue. 

Conclude all with a short ejacula- 
tion to God, that he would preserve 
and prosper this good seed down in 
your heart, that it may bring forth its 
fruit in due season. And think not this 
will take up too much of your time, 
for you can never bestow it to so good 
advantage. 


-Preface to The Christian’s Pattern 


If thou canst not make thyself such 
a one as thou wouldst, how canst thou 
expect to have another in all things to 
thy likings. 

We would willingly have others per- 
fect, and yet we amend not our own 
faults. 

We would have others exactly cor- 
rected, and will not be corrected our- 
selves. 

The liberty of others displeaseth us, 
and yet we will not have our desires 
denied. 

Thus it appears how seldom we 
weigh our neighbours in the same 
balance with ourselves. 


The beginning of temptation is in- 
constancy of mind, and little confi- 
dence in God. 


All perfection in this life hath some 
imperfection mixed with it: and no 
knowledge of ours is without some 
darkness. 


All scripture is to be read by the 
same spirit wherewith it was written. 


The levity of our minds, and want 
of concern for our faults, make us lose 
the sense of our inward state, and 
often laugh when we have cause to 
weep. 


First keep thyself in peace, and 
then mayst thou pacify others. 


John Wesley's translation of the /mita- 
tion of Christ known as The Christian's 
Pattern has been reprinted by Abing- 
don Press ($1.50). It was the first book 
to be published by American Methodists 
—a classic of Christian devotional read- 
ings. 
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THe 
SILENT 
GENERA TION 


A vesper service by Mack Palmer 
University of Oklahoma 





“I'm being trained to be a reporter. My job is to find the news, professionally 
arrange it, and pass it on to you. Today | covered a trial; it is a fictitious trial. 
The story will appear in a nonexistent newspaper and here is how it will 
appear.” The room was dark. The altar setting was a single lighted candle 
and a statue of “The Seated Justice.” It opened with the sound of a type- 
writer, then the script was read. 
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“What an age in which to live!” 


ATELINE .. . Norman, Okla- P 
homa, December 5. a 

At 7:15 tonight the jury was still in | “ 
deliberation in the trial of mankind | $! 
versus you. The courtroom has been 
full throughout the lengthy testimony th 
of this case. It is a trial which resulted | de 


from a charge of being a silent gen- | bu 
eration filed jointly by elders and per- | a 
sonal conscience of the defendant | ne 
generation. Predominant among _ the 








spectators were young people of the | pré 
same age as the defendant. Also pres- __ ly 
ent were a number of children ranging __ tes 
upwards from six years of age. They _ ste 
took a surprising amount of interest _ tha 
in the case. | tion 
The eight-member jury was a seem. | &t, 
ingly representative cross _ section. hoc 
Among them was a housewife who has | Wi 
two preschool-age children; a war | whi 
veteran who lost a leg at Normandy; des: 
a recently cured alcoholic who at | yea 
thirty-eight is beginning life over; a | cler 
teacher from India who saw eight of | chu 
her students die last year from malnu- | that 
trition; a Pole whose country has been | lent 
gobbled up by communism; a Negro | saile 
with a scar on his face because he was | tion 
hit by a brick in St. Louis in 1949 after | obvi 
receiving permission to use a “white” abou 
swimming pool; and finally two young | Pe} 
people, both about twenty and both of | and 
the generation of the defendant. One | lege 
is a student in a Midwestern univer-| third 
sity, a member of the church, active} Mitte 
in its affairs and just a year away from| of th 
a degree in engineering. The other was} they 
admitted to the jury by a special com-} °pini 
pensation—he is to die next week for| abilit 
robbing and killing a grocer. He| form 
netted $32 in the robbery. When) like I 
asked about his religious life, he re-| thoug 
plied, “Why ask me now, nobody did take « 
tearin 
and ] 


before.” 

The prosecuting attorney was Johr 
Smith, an able lawyer of fifty-two; ai The 
average man with at one time a lot off broug 
faith but seventeen years of war) urtr 
greed and tragedy shook his faith}@t 
Shook it to the extent that he ac} /okin 


cepted the job of prosecuting the took t 
worthless, quiet, uninterested young with \ 
mitted 


people who have failed to speak ou! 
and remedy the sickness of mankind 

The defendant created mild surprisé 
in selecting for his defense a youns 
lady, unqualified legally. She is a vice 
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president of a student church group, 
active in speech and debate and re- 
cently recipient of the school’s reli- 
gious award. 

General of 
throughout the trial has been not a 
denial of the charge by the defense, 
but an attempt to declare proof that 


theme testimony 


a series of pressing circumstances 
necessitated such conduct. 

Four witnesses were used by the 
prosecution—the first being an elder- 
ly man of seventy-six years. In his 
testimony he alleged that these young- 
sters “are just wild.” He maintained 
that far from being the silent genera- 
tion, they are the wildest, carousing- 
est, most lawless group of young 
hoodlums that ever touched the earth. 
With these autos, fancy clothes, 
whiskey bottles and wild living they'll 
destroy all the decency of life in five 
The 


clergyman, minister of a Pittsburgh 


years. second witness was a 


| church. His testimony was to the effect 


that he considered the generation si- 
lent enough—indeed, too silent. He as- 
sailed the lack of fire and determina- 


tion to condemn wrongs that are 


| obviously in evidence. Complaining 


about the Christian lethargy of young 
people, he asked why they didn’t unite 
and advance the cause of right. A col- 
lege professor was the prosecution’s 
third witness and he delightfully ad- 
mitted the lack of decision on the part 
of the defendant. He explained that 
they are too silent, they don’t have any 
they of the 
ability to think for themselves and 
form their own convictions. They are 
like blind sheep wanting to be led and 
though unjust, the instructor added, I 
take delight in leading them in circles, 
tearing down their unstable beliefs 
and leaving them helpless and silent. 

The last witness for the prosecution 
brought a ripple of surprise to the 


opinions, are devoid 


courtroom as a member of the defend- 
ant generation itself. A rather timid- 
looking individual about twenty-one 
took the stand. Almost tearfully and 
with voice choked with regret, he ad- 
mitted that yes, the generation is si- 
lent but couldn’t explain why. 

Then came the defense witnesses, 


the first being a mother whose son was 


‘illed in Korea. She maintained that 
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her son had spoken out in his own 
way. “He didn’t want to fight,” she 
said, “but he felt as if he should pro- 
tect what he thought was right.” Next 
was a young girl, a missionary. In her 
testimony she asserted that this gen- 
eration is definitely speaking out— 
through its missionaries, through re- 
lief, through education and medicine 
and, she added, it is being heard 
wherever the message is given. 


WO unexpected, after the theme of 
the first two witnesses, was the final 
testimony, that for the sake of clarity 
it will be printed verbatim. The court- 
room was hushed in expectancy as 
you, the defendant, took the witness 
chair. The first four words echoed into 
the quiet of the crowd. “Yes, we are 
silent. Silent because of the shame of 
our sins, because of our helplessness 
to social conformity and because we 
are busy. Old timer, we know we are 
rowdy; and instructor, we know what 
you are doing and we are silent be- 
cause we wonder why you do it to us. 
Young boy, yes we are silent—but we 
do know why. Old man, there has al- 
ways been a wild crowd, and there is 
now. But do you know that for every 
bad glaringly publicized 
there are one hundred useful acts and 
deeds that are never mentioned. Oh, I 
could name a thousand good things 
we do all the way from trying to bet- 
ter ourselves to searching with under- 
standing through the blunders you 
made fifty years ago so that we won't 
make them ourselves. But no, I won't 
name these things—for, I am the silent 


example 


generation. 

“You, minister. You are disappointed 
because we lack fire and hustle. But 
do your 
mouthy sermons, your own Sunday 
triteness, the weekly repetitions of 
nonapplicable advice. Listen to me, 
isn't Sunday morning the most segre- 
gated period in America? Isn’t black 
at black’s church; white at white’s? 
{nd you speak of unifying and advanc- 
ing a cause. Preacher, how many real 
crusades has the church made this 
century? Look at communism, spread- 
ing faster every day, everywhere. Now 
look at the church’s puny counter- 
assault. Yes, minister, we are silent— 


you ever consider own 


we are silent with shame, of ourselves 
and of you and the church. 

“Mister college instructor, you think 
we are blind sheep being led in cir- 
cles because of our stupidity. You are 
mistaken sir, very mistaken. We 
nothing, but we think—oh, how 
think. We think about how freedom 
after freedom is disappearing not only 
away from you who hold the blame 
but from us also, the innocent follow- 
ers. No, we don’t speak, we don’t voice 
our opinions, advance our ideas be- 
cause you and your smug group have 
allowed such rights to be taken away. 
We can't speak out any more—we 
might be ‘Reds.’ We can’t say what 
we think—we would be investigated. 
But look around you, professor. What 
about your own personal right to 
think and speak and do? Yes, what 
about it? Do I hear your own fearful 
protests? What's this? Do I hear your 
academic freedom is being taken from 
you? Oh, too bad, sir. Maybe if you'd 
let us talk a little more and confuse 
us a little less . . . oh, well. But now 
fight your own battle. Quit worrying 
about our self-enforced silence and 
take care lest someone else silence 


say 
we 


you. 

“And finally, you timid soul, I find 
no argument for you—only pity. For 
to be silent and not know why is 
tragic. I'm going to try to tell you 
why—you and the jury and even my- 
self. I'm going to try to tell myself 
why were silent. 


Were silent because pressure after 
pressure, external and internal, has 
crushed us into submission and keeps 
us that way. The internal ones are our 
very own weaknesses and we shame- 
fully acknowledge them and must 
overcome them ourselves. But the ex- 
ternal ones, the external pressures are 
instruments of your work—you that 
condemn us. It’s the bright picture of 
society, the importance of wealth, the 
liquor ads and the fast buck which 
you've glorified and teach us to glorify 
too. It’s the pressure of a weak church 
—doing a good job, yes, but not good 
enough and yet expecting us to furnish 
the leadership to carry out its mission. 
It’s the pressure that’s taken away our 
existence as individuals and made us 
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cogs in the machinery of society. Re- 
member “rugged individualism,” the 
spirit that made our country great? 
Well, you who condemn us killed it off 
and yet you complain of our silence. 

“Yes, 


seen war, and useless struggle, and 


we're silent, because we've 


foolish blundering, and an utter dis- 
regard toward the welfare of fellow 
men and the will of our God as re- 
flected in the last fifty years of your 
conduct. 

“Hear just this more. We're silent 
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(wane 


‘ 


¢ 
“If you can’t be constructive, don’t criticize.” 


because were not going to swagger 
forth expounding nothingness and add 
another generation of ruin. No, we're 
using our silence to think, to think 
usefully. And useful thought is cre- 
ation—creation is God. So_ there 
stands our case—we, the silent gen- 
eration.” 

Testimony being completed the 
judge delivered instructions to the 
jury who went into deliberation at 
6 P.M. 

And that is the story. I told you 
you'd read it. By now I'll be back at 


the courthouse to get the verdict and 
write more news. Though I couldn't 
put this in my story, I’m hoping youre 
acquitted, Wesley Foundation. I hope 
youre not judged useless and abol- 
ished for being the silent generation. 
It seems to me you do have a justifi 
able the 
causes you could, with time, probably 


argument, and_ realizing 
overcome the difficulties. You deserve 
a chance to change the world and set 
it straight. Only time will tell the ver 


dict. 
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Christian Citizenship Seminar 


“Our own U. S. Government only pays 
82 cents per capita into the UN (less 
than New York spends on garbage dis- 
posal) as compared with $410 per 
capita for military. Perhaps this in- 
creases my responsibility, but | won- 
dered... .” Erin Turner, chairman of 
the World Christian Fellowship Com- 
mission, was one of the delegates to 
the Methodist Student Movement Chris- 
tian Citizenship Seminar held annually 
in Washington and New York. 


by Erin Turner 
delegate from the 
Georgia MSM, 1954 


)VEN now it all seems like a dream 

—yet a dream so real, so demand- 

ing that I cannot sit placidly in reverie, 

musing over each event. Akin to the 

Ancient Mariner with a strangely like, 

but different motive, I must repeat 
my tale. 

It all began in a rush and remained 
thus. A well-filled packet—“Dear 
Seminar Member, please study care- 
fully the enclosed material in prepara- 
tion for the Methodist Christian Citi- 
zenship Seminar’—and I knew I was 
“in"—“in” for what I could only specu- 
late. A frantic week of hectic prepara- 
tions and I settled back on the bounc- 
ing bus. Smiling slyly, I gently patted 
my stuffed, impressive folio (remem- 
bering Lawrence and motive’s Con- 
terencemanship, I prepared ). 
Miles of wondering anticipation and 
then—I was there. 

New York with _ its 
thronging people, 


December 1954 


was 


crowds of 
confusion, —sky- 


scrapers (provoking crinks in one’s 
neck), “sudden” subways—New York 
and its wondrous Automat, 3° 
weather, Chinatown and Harlem, and 





Times Square, perpetually blazing 
lights, “The King and I,” Riverside 
Church, International House, and the 
rush continued and my _ confusion 
grew. 

And then sixty college students and 
leaders from all over the United 
States literally sung themselves into 
session. An International Folk Song 
Festival intimated a “something” vast- 
ly larger than this group gathered 
here—and I wondered. Harold Ehren-* 
sperger and “The Christian’s Respon- 
sibility in Today’s World”—“We act 
because our roots are what they are. 
Work through a culture, not against it. 
Have to love a cow half-dead to go to 
India”°—and wondering, I thought, 
Good! Seems as if this will be a week 
during which we will learn much that 
will be of value to us later—later 
when we really become a part of our 
government and can do something 
about it. Yet I wondered. .. . 

A Study Conference and we studied 
and we studied—thirty-eight speak- 
ers “sandwiched” into a tight schedule. 
Key spokesmen for varying interests, 
CIO, NAACP, India, etc., who, speak- 
ing for their groups, were later “pep- 
pered” with probing questions by a 
lanky Californian or a_ soft-spoken 
Texas lass. Searching questions that 
challenged, amazed, and occasionally 
even “stumped” the speaker—and I 
wondered. . . . 


150 Fifth Avenue—‘getting ac- 
quainted”—a high moment of worship 
—missions—and we all wondered. . . . 

An imposing structure, a quiet awe, 
a hopeful reverence, the United Na- 
tions—“the body nearest to a parlia- 
ment of mankind” across whose tables 
in these assembly rooms nations of our 
world meet and discuss, convinced 
that mankind can live together in 
peace and security. But the unknow- 
ing cry, “The UN has failed.” Oh, re- 
member Indonesia, the Berlin Bloc- 
ade, Palestine—light slowly dawns. An 
appalling number of people misun- 
derstand the UN. It is perhaps my re- 
sponsibility to inform them of 
UNESCO, WHO, UNICEF—various 
units that are making quite commend- 
able strides in raising the economic, 
social and cultural status of people the 
world over—giving a starving baby 
milk—preventing disastrous epidemics 
by innoculations—but no later, later 
perhaps. ... 4 Anyway, our own U.S. 
Government only pays 8% cents per 
capita into the UN (less than New 
York spends on garbage disposal) as 
compared with $410 per capita for 
military. Perhaps this increases my 
responsibility, but I wondered. . . . 


Ten we were on a train with 
singing and laughter and discussion 
and the peddling of World’s Student 
Christian Federation crosses amid a 
bit of humor but still an earnest de- 
sire to comprehend their real signifi- 
cance and meaning to each individual. 
I remembered our trip on the Man- 
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hattan Ferry, the Statue of Liberty's 
reassuring light, and the closeness felt 
as our group joined voices and hearts 
in “America,” “America, the Beautiful,” 
“God Bless America”’—and I 
strangely moved. This retrospection 
was broken softly by the strains of the 
Lord’s Prayer rising in a tremendous 
crescendo of youthful dedication, end- 
ing with a lingering forever, 
Amen’”—and I was strangely moved. 

Washington and the majestic dome 
of our Capitol shining through the 
rain and I wondered once more. Poli- 
tics, the Christian compromise, black 
and white, grey, shades of grey—but 
this doesn’t concern me yet. 

Jerry Voorhis, author of Christian 
in Politics—*Participation in political 
life not just office holding but Chris- 
tian citizenship.” Is America willing 
to pay the price of genuine interna- 
tional cooperation? Our responsibility 
is to deliberately act and try to get 
others to—Why, me! 





was 








State Department officials. Key 
congressmen and _— senators—Javits, 
Martin, Rayburn, Knowland and 


and discussion 
—and I was burdened. Military aid to 
Pakistan, the Bricker Amendment, 
Tideland’s Oil, Randall Commission 
Report, technical assistance, coloniza- 
tion, McCarran Act, Kashmir, the Far 
East, the Near East, increased nation- 
alism, and thoughts—and I was dis- 
turbed. “What do you suppose was 
God's reason for putting power in the 
atom?” Enlightened self-interest. Im- 
mediate retaliation. Trying to turn 
America from a prosperity based on 


more—and questions 








war to prosperity based on peace— 
and I wondered more. 


Sessions of the House and Senate, 
hearings, “silent session” in House 
Un-American Activities Committee as 
schoolteachers refused to answer un- 
der the 5th Amendment. 

And there were fellowship groups 
and questions pondered early and late 
with my roommates as we literally 
“curled up” in our none-too-spacious 
hotel room. And there were lighter 
moments: seconds of free time spent 
in playing football on the Capitol 
“Green,” dinner at the Japanese Meth- 
odist Church and futile but heroic 
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effort to manipulate chop sticks, Doro- 
thy Nyland’s admonishment to “Get 
your sleep—you need it,” and gently 
drooping heads in the sessions indi- 
cated she was right, the strains of an 
old song changed to a more appro- 
priate “The more we sit together ... ,” 
after hours spent in the hotel Coffee 
Shop consuming quantities of ginger- 
ale, lingering over ideas of the day, 
and getting to know the delegates as 
individuals, and getting to know some 
of them well—quite well—and I won- 
dered. ... 

And the closing worship at the Lin- 
coln Memorial. As I bowed my head 
still wondering, the words of Mr. 
Malik of the Lebanese Embassy came 
clearly above the turmoil of my mind: 
“There is no hope for the world unless 
the Christians understand their re- 
sponsibilities. I see more hope in the 
church of this country (U.S.) than 
in anything on the political horizon. 











It is important that Christians under- 
stand what Christ means and what his 
will is for the world and for individual 
Christians in the world.” 

And I knew—We, all of us, are now 
a very real part of the magnificent 
machinery of our government. It is 
our responsibility—our privilege—to 
participate and exert our influence as 
Christian citizens. Senator Morse said, 
“Thousands of letters may have no ef- 
fect on me, but a single well-thought- 
through-and-reasoned one may change 
my mind completely.” We must spread 
the gospel of the UN. From the local 
to the international level we have a 
duty to be ever awake—aware—and 
active. This is our heritage. 

And I wondered no more. I knew. 
And the knowing was good—and I 
was glad. So I must tell my tale—my 
dedication increasing with each tell- 


O 
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“We're comfortable in here, aren't we?” 
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HIS is a tentative, partial, incom- 

plete list of technics for group dis- 
cussion leaders that will help them in 
developing skills for dodging issues. 
The list gives the alternate modes of 
retreat which, when used properly, 
will enable the group leader to with- 
draw forces gradually and leave the 
problem solvers baffled and helpless. 
(It is applicable clearly to faculty 
meetings dealing with less than world- 
shaking issues. ) 


1. Find a scapegoat and ride him. 
Americans always can blame 
the Russians, and the Russians, 
the Americans. Both can blame 
the general apathy of the peo- 
ple, or the atom bomb, and 
everybody can, of course, blame 
the social order. 
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HOW 


TO AVOID 
DECISION 


2. Profess not to have the answer. 





That lets you out of having any. 


3. Say that we must not move too 


Ot 


rapidly. This avoids the neces- 
sity of getting started. 


. For every proposal set up any 


opposite and conclude that the 


middle ground (no motion 
whatever ) represents the wisest 


course of action. 


. Say that the problem cannot be 


separated from other problems. 
Therefore, it can’t be solved un- 
til all other problems have been 
solved. 


. Ask what is meant by the ques- 


tion. By the time it is clarified 
it will be time to go home. 


. Discover that there are all kinds 


of inherent dangers in any spe- 
cific formulation of conclusions: 
danger of seeming too pro-Rus- 
sian, too anti-Semitic, of having 


10. 


11. 


your statement in the hands of 
the wrong people, or of commit- 
ting the organization too deeply. 


. Appoint a committee. 
. Wait until an expert can be con- 


sulted. 

State in conclusion that you 
have clarified your thinking. 
This completely obscures the 
fact that nothing has been done. 
Point out how the deepest 
minds have struggled with the 
same problem. This implies that 
it gives you credit even to have 
thought of it. 


2. In closing thank the problem. 


It has stimulated the discus- 
sion, contributed to our growth, 
opened up new vistas, shown 
us the way, challenged our in- 
ventiveness. We may have 
wasted two perfectly good 
hours, to be sure, but the prob- 
lem should get the medal. 


by American Friends Service Committee 
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The Spectators, 1950 By Hazel Janicki 


Courtesy, The Cleveland Museum of Art F 


the Voice of Being 


Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana! 


by Russ Miller] 
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HEN a man fears losing a pos- 

session, he has already lost that 
possession; it has become the owner 
of him, and he has become its slave. 

When a man arms himself to defend 
himself, he no longer has a human 
personality; his armaments have be- 
come his personality and taken his 
place in the world. 

If a man does not live in paradise 
en route to paradise, he will not live 
in paradise when he gets there. 

When a man gets drunk, he dis- 
covers himself by becoming uncon- 
scious of himself; but being uncon- 
scious, he cannot experience his divine 
awakening. 

He who is not happy with a penny 
could not be happy with a million dol- 
lars; he who is happy with a million 
dollars, however, would be happy 
with a penny. 

Man who condemns the harlot, con- 
demns also himself, for he has prosti- 
tuted his own mind by believing that 
the harlot’s life lives no deeper than 
her flesh. 

I have said these things to show the 
paradox of truth. 

Man is unhappy because he seeks 
happiness only where it does not ex- 
ist. He seeks happiness in tomorrow 
—but tomorrow does not exist. He 
seeks happiness in the past—but the 
past is the burial ground of all mortal 
things. He seeks happiness in the 
wines of the present—but they pass 
like sweet-scented winds. The only 
place man misses searching is himself, 
yet this is the only place in all creation 
where happiness can possibly abide. 

I have become conscious of myself. 
But I have become only as conscious 
of myself as I have become conscious 
of my will and the will of the universe 
being one will. The will of earth is my 
will. Life is my will. Life wills nothing 
but life; it wills against all that is not 
life—and I am conscious of being a 
part of that will. I am a part of the 
will in the tree that sends its thirsty 
roots upward to tear man’s concrete 
sidewalks asunder. The deer and I are 
comrades in the same forest; our wills 
are one will. My highest moments of 
being are when I feel no larger or 
more significant than a single leaf 
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quivering in the wind; earth and I are 
one then—one spirit—one power. 

I love man. But I love man because 
I see in him what I love in myself and 
the earth. I love the millions of war 
lords in the world, more than they 
even respect themselves. But what I 
love in man has no physical dimension 
in man; it is his being; and his being 
is: love, life, spirit, power, or con- 
sciousness. They are all one thing; 
any one of them is all of them, and all 
of them combined is any one of them. 


Consciousness of ourselves is 
what we must achieve, because there 
is something in every man the size of 
the universe, and through conscious- 
ness of his own true being man be- 
comes a part of the will of the whole 
universe. But man must stop trying 
to see with his eyes, taste with his 
mouth, feel with his hands; he must 
stop thinking and running in a maze 
of madness, then BE. Then he will be 
open to the universe, a comrade of 
all that is, a seed of eternal love 
sprouting in the soil of time. Love for 
knowledge is not enough; man must 
love beyond knowledge into life. 
Man thinks of heaven and hell as 
afterlife rewards. Thus, man lights the 
day with darkness, blind to light, hop- 
ing that death will be the dawn of 
perfect light. But the rewards of death 
concern only death; the rewards of 


life concern only life. Heaven and hell 


may well be the rewards of death, but 
only the heaven and hell of life con- 
cern the living. Heaven is the con- 
sciousness of life; hell is the uncon- 
sciousness of life. 

I am unable to separate hell and 
war. To me, they are one and the same 
thing. War is hell because it is almost 
the complete unconsciousness of life. 
War is a vacuum, created by a 
vacuum, supported by a vacuum, 
speaking with the voice of man-made 
thunder. War is a cavity of nothing- 
ness in a universe of being. 

The battleground of war is but a 
stage upon which man re-creates in 
form and expression the unconscious- 
ness of his hearts, his homes, his cities, 
and his nations. We need not go to the 
battlefields to see hell. Hell is antilife, 
and antilife is practically everything 


for which man lives and prostitutes his 
existence. I will show you hell. Look 
at our cities! See their smokestacks 
breathing fiery venom into the sky, 
see their steel ethics making steel 
robots out of man. Life does not live 
there; steel lives there. Look at our 
world of nations! Flags and bugles 
and armies have taken the place of 
human beings. Life there is as steri- 
lized as the light from dead stars. Hell 
is man’s living room, if nothing there 
is realized but the living room itself 
and the popular external topics of the 
day. And the battleground of war is 
but the extended expression of all 
these things. The song of life sings 
only to life, and all that is not life 
cannot hear. 


Man sometimes talks about the 
Second-Coming-of-Christ, but man 
would not recognize him if he were to 
come. But Christ has already come. 
He has always been here, closer to us 
than our heartbeats, and he shall never 
leave. Christ is Life; Life is Christ. If 
man cannot know the spiritual Christ, 
of which he is himself a part, how 
could he possibly know the physical 
form of Christ? Man crucifies Christ 
every unconscious moment of his life, 
and rewards those with glittering 
medals who do it most completely and 
efficiently. 

Man thinks he owns things. He talks 
about HIS house, HIS car, HIS na- 
tion, and all manner of things—but 
man owns nothing under the sun. 
Man enters earth with nothing, and 
man leaves earth with nothing. Man 
did not create the earth, and he does 
not own any part of it. He can only 
reassemble the _ earth’s resources, 
which were here before he came. If I 
were to build a miniature house with 
tinker toys I did not create, could I 
call that house M-I-N-E? No man 
owns his own life even; it is merely 
leased to him for a very brief span 
of time. The closest man can come to 
the possession of anything is the reali- 
zation of himself; and that far sur- 
passes ownership, for that is the whole 
universe. 

The kingdom for which man lives 
is a vast desert of antilife. Man keeps 
seeing lilies growing in his desert; but 
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they are mirages. I keep telling man 
he will find no lilies growing in sterile 
soil, but vainly man clings to his cher- 
ished illusions. Man wastes away in 
desert heat searching for the oasis to 
water his parched spirit, when all the 
while his own being is that oasis, if he 
could but become conscious of it. 

There is nothing wrong with any 
or all of man’s material kingdoms 
when they are the slaves to life, rather 
than the gods to life. Man must stop 
being a slave to his tools, and himself 
become the master. 

Until being becomes the conscious 
purpose of man, and until all else be- 


come servants to being, no material 
empires or abstract doctrines have yet 
earned any right to exist, and I and the 
trees and the deer and the universe 
will WILL against all that man cre- 
ates. Reaching upward for the sun, 
the trees and I hate the concrete that 
tries to smother our roots. The deer 
and I hate the antibeing monsters that 
spit steel poison at us and try to drive 
us from our forest kingdom. The uni- 
verse and I hate alli things that are not 
the universe and I. 

Although the world for which man 
lives is a star about to go out, it is also 
a star writhing in the death throe of 


this process we know as rebirth. 

Let us become conscious of our- 
selves and the universe. Let us sing 
the songs of first robins, but let us also 
weep the tears of autumn rains. Let 
us light the dawn with our hearts. Let 
us dance the dance of life in the winds 
of the stormy world. Let our love for 
all creatures surge sweetly in our 
blood, instead of passing from pale 
lips in wasted words. There is reality, 
There is truth. There is universal be- 
ing. There is Christ. There is Life. 
There is pure joy—and there is sad- 
ness in this joy—but even in this sad- 
ness there is joy. 











Aphorisms by Russ Miller 


We cannot see a star until we first see the earth, for the 
earth is a star we walk upon. 
a 
Men are afraid to die because they are afraid to live. 
Man is a worshiper of graves, because he worships 
nothing alive. 


* 
Man is a vacuum to be filled and activated with God. 


* 
Building 


crackers to keep silence. 


armies to keep peace is like building fire- 


. 
Love is the heart of life. 
é 
Men are ships from eternity lost in the sea of time; and 
they will find their way in time only when they discover 
that their home is on the other side of time. 


ee 

Man’s troubles are so simple; man just doesn’t know 

how to be simple enough to solve them. 
~ 
The greatest joy of hell is the greatest sorrow of heaven. 
* 

When a man declares such and such to be his end, ask 

him what his means is; that is his end. 


* 
Angels laugh when devils cry, and devils laugh when 
angels cry. 
« 
Power does not corrupt men; men corrupt power. 


Power is love, and men in high places corrupt love. 
° 
Since man has enough knowledge to destroy himself, 
he has enough knowledge to save himself, for the know]- 
edge to destroy is simply the knowledge to create used 
backwards. 


@ 
Searching for God is like searching for one’s hat when 
all the while it is on one’s head. 
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The hatred of hell can be no greater than the love of 
heaven. 


é 

If a nation’s religion is different from its foreign policy, 

it does not exist in its churches. 
ae 

Only as man acts with man and earth does man act 

with God. 
7 

Heaven is within us, so that to enter heaven we must 

enter ourselves. 
* 

No man can hate another man; he can hate only him- 

self and blame it on someone else. 
s 

It is not so much the dreams we dream that make us 

great, but the dreams we live. 
e 

Truth is sometimes too bright to see, and it blinds us 

like the sun. 
7 
Life boos height and cheers only depth. 
+ 
Give few flowers to the dead and many to the living. 
7 





EN 





Watered-down truth is not truth; it is water, solid in a | 


few scattered places where it casually bumped into truth. 
. 
The paradox of truth sings on and on, for life sings on 
and on, and paradox is life expressed in words. 
e 
Now and then a man in the deaf crowd listens with his 
heart, and a new man is born, a new singer of life. 


At the other end of life is God. And life is our voyage | 


to our Father. 
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by Robert Montgomery 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS 
A\bout Man's Situation 


5 inne Bible speaks. Yes, let us sup- 

pose that the Bible does speak. 
But why should we listen? There 
operates in college circles an under- 
lying suspicion that any word more 
ancient than tomorrow's is already 
hopelessly out of date. Still, we strug- 
gle in an arena of decision here and 
now, misguided and _ ill-informed 
though we be. We dredge up out of 
our inner lives loves, ambitions, and 
a whole covey of feelings which we are 
forced to deal with today, not waiting 
for tomorrow. And it is to the man 
who has this situation that the Bible 
can speak. 

But let us be frank with each other. 
It is not claimed that the Bible speaks 
to all aspects of man’s situation. Say 
you are out on a football field, and 
after the play you are lying with a 
broken leg. The students are scream- 
ing, “Get up, get up, the college doc- 
tor is coming.” Presumably, they mean 
that you should seek out the Profes- 
sor of Bible and have him read you 
the genealogies of Genesis. Pay no 
attention to them! Have that doctor 
look at the leg. You have disturbing 
physiological and psychological hurts 
which are a part of your situation. But 
wait a minute! There are other hurts 
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here. How about the reasons why you 
wanted to shine so well in the game 
today? Why was it that you weren't 
watching what you were doing? How 
come you are not in condition? You 
know, there are aspects even of a 
broken leg on which the Bible could 
comment significantly. 

FIRST POINT. As the Bible ex- 
amines the human situation, it holds 
that man is not alone. The Bible un- 
derstands that God overarches, and is 
working throughout the whole dimen- 
sion of man’s life. Only the fool hath 
said in his heart, “There is no God” 
(Psalm 53:1).° “Whither shall I go 
from thy Spirit? Or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend to 
heaven, thou art there! if I make my 
bed in Sheol, thou art there” (Psalm 
139:7, 8). Which one of us has ex- 
hausted the implications of God's 
working in our world? It is possible 


* Academic footnote. The critical issue 
here is “in his heart.” Don’t go around label- 
ing people on the basis of the quotation 
from the Bible. There are plenty of people, 
yes indeed, who say there is no God. But 
what they are saying in their inner life— 
whether it be true that they live without 
the note of aspiration and the recognition 
of hidden realities—is beyond our knowl- 
edge. (All quotations taken from the new 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1952.) 


to see even disaster to the homeland 
as the work of the justice of God 
whose “hand is stretched out still” 
(Isaiah 9:12). Or the giving of the 
sunshine and the rain reveals that his 
justice is not capricious (Matthew 5: 
45). 

Not only must man realize both for 
comfort and to his discomfort that 
God works in this world; but also, 
SECOND POINT, he must face up to 
the fact that this God is man’s Cre- 
ator. “It is he that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves” (Psalm 100:3). 
There is some sadness connected with 
the understanding of this precept as 
we view the circumstances of campus 
life. It is the lot of many students to 
discover in the severe competition 
which exists in a university’s life that 
the resources with which they have 
been endowed are not sufficient. Each 
person seems to be faced with the 
necessity of discovering the limits of 
the dynamic circle within which he 
has to operate. Of course, who wishes 
to be a creature? So we bewail and 
bemoan the fact that the gifts which 
we possess are not the ones we desire. 
And yet it is inexorable that we must 
explore the life which “God has as- 
signed to (us) and to which God has 
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called (us)” (I Corinthians 7:17). 

Yes, limitations appear in our ex- 
istence but also unfulfilled and im- 
mense possibilities. For God created 
us in his own image. And what it must 
mean to live as one created in God’s 
image is for the Christian defined 
when he sees across the centuries the 
figure of Christ in the gospels. Christ 
is our humanity! The desire to be 
transformed into this humanity is the 
desire to live in terms of being created 
in God’s image. 

Is there, then, a need that we be 
transformed? Ah, yes, a defection, 
THIRD POINT, appears in God's cre- 
ation. “Behold, this alone I 
found, that God made man upright; 
but they have sought out many de- 
vices” (Ecclesiastes, 7:29). The apos- 
tle Paul could even draw us a picture 
of creation confronting the sickness 
which shows up in man. Creation was 
“subjected to futility” (Romans 8: 20). 
“All we like sheep have gone astray; 
we have turned every one to his own 
way” (Isaiah 53:6). Listen to this 
strong diagnosis: “If we say we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us” (I John 1:8). 

Our age is marked by numerous at- 
tempts to dodge the impact of the 
diagnosis. Trick number a—Let’s 
becloud the issue by raising the ques- 
tion of the difference in ethical sensi- 
tivity which exists among the different 
cultures and among people within 
the same cultures. “After all, how do 
we know what sin is? There are the 
cannibals who think it’s all right to eat 
their grandmothers.” But God expects 
us to respond according to the light 
which we possess. Can I seriously 
maintain that I have no sense of dis- 
crimination between the right and the 


have 


wrong for myself? 

Trick b—I can maintain that such 
an ancient writing does not under- 
stand our mature age. Let us see if this 
is so! A young man refused to pay 
any attention to the rights of a young 
woman. Then, when he had wronged 
her, “the hatred with which he hated 
her was the greater than the love with 
which he had loved her” (II Samuel 
13:15). Has there been anything like 
this on your campus? A man became 
a hero for the God whom he wor- 
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shiped. But then he fled and mused 
that he alone bore the banner for this 
God. “And, behold, there came a voice 
to him, and said, “What are you doing 
here, Elijah?” (I Kings 19:13). Do 
you ever have the temptation to sup- 
pose that you alone have not bowed 
the knee to Baal? A man excused him- 
self: “The woman whom thou gavest 
to be with me, she gave me fruit 


of the tree, and I ate” (Genesis 
3:12). Have you at any time at- 


tempted to call the occasion of your 
sin the cause? A man, cowardly in the 
presence of the pressure of his social 
circumstances, denied his Lord ( Mat- 
thew 26:69-75). Have you ever been 
tempted to do the same? 

Now turn to trick number c—we 
can plead that this presents us with 
too desperate a picture of other peo- 
ple. “Do you mean to say that the 
notion of man as a sinner applies to all 
the good people out of whose minis- 
trations and sacrifices the fine circum- 
stances of my own life arise?” I must 
say that this sounds like a high-quality 
objection. But you know we are not 
called upon to give God’s judgment 
upon other people. And if it is true 
that ‘God works among us, we actu- 
ally never see the deeds of other peo- 
ple free from the redeeming activity 
of God. We have a much more favor- 
able opportunity to get at the truth 
when we examine ourselves as indi- 
viduals. 

For you see we are forced to come 
to grips with ourselves when we real- 
ize that sin is not necessarily a matter 
of act alone. This has been stated 
again and again not only within the 
Christian tradition but in other tradi- 
tions as well. Go look up the story of 
Gyges’ ring in the Republic by Plato 
if you wish to see a devastating analy- 
sis of the possibilities within human 
life. If we, ourselves, had Gyges’ ring, 
if we were thus able to escape detec- 
tion and all consequences, would the 
world be able to contain us? If this 
leaves you unconvinced, turn to the 
judgment of Jesus when he defines 
the essential nature of adultery. “You 
have heard that it was said, “You shall 
not commit adultery.’ But I say to 
you that everyone who looks at a 
woman lustfully has already com- 


mitted adultery with her in his heart” 
( Matthew 5:27, 28). 

And yet I find that there are stil] 
those who ask: “What have I done 
for which I should be forgiven? In 
what way have I sinned?” Such a ques- 
tion most frequently comes from a girl 
raised in innocency and accustomed 
to act with propriety and decency, 
A certain amount of chivalry makes 
us slow to submit such an experience 
to sharp analysis. But let us ask this 
coed about her relationship to the 
men she dates. Has she ever accepted 
a date when she had no real interest 
in this man as a person? Was this ac- 
ceptance of the date an attempt to 
compete with other women? Did she 
go after a pin for prestige reasons? 
After all, the use of another person 
(even for so laudable a purpose as the 
display of a capture) and the refusal 
to respond to his uniqueness are af- 
fronts against the Creator. 

Yes, let us admit it. We have en- 
joyed our sins. But the curious thing 
is that such enjoyment does not en- 
dure. We find ourselves suffering from 
regret, from loneliness, from estrange- 
ment: we come to doubt even that 
there is any love for us. We develop 
hostility against those who have been 
our victims. There is a very simple 
situation in Genesis. A man and a 
woman are placed in a paradise. Their 
only limitation was to refrain from the 
fruit of a certain tree. No problemati- 
cal aspects of existence marred this 
idyllic life. They did not even have to 
maintain their individuality by going 
against their consciences. But they 
would not obey. And eventually God 
seeks his rebellious creation. We find 
him calling, “Adam, where art thou?” 
There is something intensely tragic 
about God seeking his creation in this 
way. And it is this tragedy which un- 
derlies our existence. It is our situ- 
ation that we are made to enjoy God, 
God, but we are apart from him. No 
wonder that Paul exclaims: “Wretched 
man that I am! Who will deliver me?” 
(Romans 7:24), 

The Christmas season is upon us. 
And at this point an event recorded 
in the Bible speaks to us about how 
we are delivered from our situation. 
But this is another chapter. . . . 
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David Bradley, of the faculty 
of Duke University, tackles 


the difficult dogma of the 
Incarnation. In the theologi- 
cal language of Christians it 
cannot be dodged. If Christ- 
mas is to have Christian sig- 
nificance, it will be only in 
terms of the “word made 
flesh.” 





From a painting in the Holman Institute, Agra, India 
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The Biblical Doctrine 


of the 
Incarnation 


by David G. Bradley 


“NHRISTMAS is for the Christian a 
time of rejoicing in memory of the 
birth of Jesus as the Saviour of the 
world. The beautiful and familiar 
Nativity stories in Matthew and Luke 
are read in Scripture and sung in carol 
as we celebrate the birthday of the 
Prince of Peace. These stories of Jesus’ 
lowly birth of a virgin in a stable, of 
shepherds and magi, of cruel Herod 
and the flight to Egypt, with all of 
the associations of the Christian faith 
make an emotional impact upon all 
but the most heartless or cynical mod- 
ern Scrooge. 

Yet the story that is thus so dra- 
matically presented is given in other 
ways by other New Testament writers. 
Neither the Gospel of John nor the 
of Paul mention the 
birth, yet both these authors tell of 
Jesus as the Son of God, or as Christ, 
the revelation of God. What Matthew 
and Luke tell as a story these more 
theologically minded writers present 


letters virgin 


in terms of a doctrine which we know 
by the somewhat forbidding title of 
the Incarnation. Thus in Galatians 
1:4-7 we read words by Paul which 
contain as much of the promise and 
redemption embodied in the coming 
of Christ as do the beautiful opening 
chapters of Luke’s Gospel. 


But when the time had fully 
come, God sent forth his Son, born 
of woman, born under the law, to 


redeem those who were under the 
law, so that we might receive 
adoption as sons. And because you 
are sons, God has sent the Spirit 
of his Son into our hearts, crying, 
“Abba! Father!” So through God 
you are no longer a slave but a 
son, and if a son then an heir. 


But it is in the prologue to the Gos- 
pel of John, which is familiar to all 
Christians, that we find the classicat 
statement of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation. Here the meaning clearly 
is that in Jesus the eternal, pre-existent 
Word of God had become embodied 
—incarnated—that Jesus’ life was a 
revelation of the biblical God. 


In the beginning was the Word. 
and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. He was in 
the beginning with God; all things 
were made through him, and with- 
out him was not anything made 
that was made. In him was life, 
and the life was the light of men. 
. . . And the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth; we have beheld his 
glory, glory as of the only Son 
from the Father (1:1-4, 14). 


In these seemingly simple, but ac- 
tually difficult and profound words is 
expressed a teaching that every book 
of the New Testament stresses. This 
is the great Christian affirmation that 
God came to earth and revealed his 
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salvation to men in the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. 


ly this postatomic age, an age of 
relativism and disillusionment, these 
words sometimes can sound like dou- 
ble-talk. A college student who is 
interested in seeking truth wherever 
it is to be found, whose universe is 
described in such terms as light years 
and isotopes, is often puzzled and 
even offended by the language the 
New Testament employs to describe 
the meaning of the Incarnation. What 
do the theologians mean when they 
talk of the “sinlessness of Jesus” while 
insisting that he was truly man? What 
do they mean by such terms as logos, 
or the phrase, “the word made flesh”? 
What is this talk about the God-man 
or of the man who was truly God? 
This does not sound like the fearless 
quest for truth, but rather like a calcu- 
lated evasion of the real meaning of 
the Christian faith. 

There have been other great reli- 
gious teachers in history besides Jesus, 
such a person might point out, and 
we do not get such double-talk about 
them. There was Socrates of Athens 
and Confucius of ancient China, and 
each of these taught the truth to dis- 
ciples whom he called to follow him. 
No “doctrine of the incarnation” seems 
necessary to explain the meaning and 
greatness of such men as these. We 
remember that the martyred Socrates 
was a real man who died at the hands 
of selfish men because he refused to 
cease teaching the truth as he saw it, 
yet his followérs in later years did not 
elevate him to the level of God. Is it 
not well to ask why we need such a 
lofty theological explanation for Jesus’ 
mission? Why not instead stress that 
he was the carpenter of Galilee who 
spoke God’s word as a Jewish prophet, 
who called men to obey God, and who 
himself lived a life of such obedience 
to God that we can follow him as the 
supreme example? And just as men 
have shown that it is possible to run a 
four-minute mile, and the conquest of 
Everest seemed to presage the climb- 
ing of K2, is it not our task to follow 
in the footsteps of this truly great man 
and attempt to imitate his life? 
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Ll: is a strange thing that in a world 
where relativism is the dominant 
mood from China through Turkey to 
San Francisco, that the assumption 
should be so prevalent that there ex- 
ists a constant, eternal truth which is 
there to be discovered by all who 
earnestly seek for it. But the point 
cannot be stressed too strongly that 
truth always is to be found and under- 
stood in a context. This might be made 
more clear by means of a brief con- 
sideration of the background and con- 
text of the message of each of these 
three great teachers, Confucius, Soc- 
rates and Jesus. The message of each, 
received as truth by his followers, is 
predicated upon certain assumptions, 
preconceived axioms, which if they 
are denied or ignored would change 
the entire meaning of the man’s mes- 
sage. The disciples of each start from 
a position which in the Bible is called 
faith, from an Old Testament word 
related to the familiar amen said at 
the end of a prayer or hymn, meaning, 
“Let it be established.” In this sense 
one’s faith is to be thought of as the 
basis for his understanding of the 
truth, or as the standpoint from which 
he views the world. 

It is well known that Confucius had 
no positive conception of a creator 
god or of a deity guiding history to- 
ward a positive future goal. Though 
he is reported to have said that he felt 
heaven to be behind his endeavors, he 
was essentially agnostic about the ex- 
istence or power of the popular gods 
of his day. His express purpose in his 
teaching was to point men to the 
golden age of a mythical past, to turn 
the thoughts of his followers to a con- 
sideration and emulation of the best 
the ancients had produced. He called 
himself one who transmitted the truth 
of the ancients on to future genera- 
tions rather than originator of new 
truths. In order to give to men a guide 
for the creating of a perfect society as 
he conceived it he edited the ancient 
classics. Although much of this which 
was to become scripture for the later 
Confucianists contains what we might 
call a jumble of superstitious beliefs 
and magical practices such as is found 
in the classic, The Book of Changes, 


he did preserve and revamp the best 
of ancient Chinese wisdom. By defini- 
tion this way of the ancients described 
in these scriptures was true, right and 
desirable, so that this philosophy of 
life always has been facing the past, 
Confucius founded a school to make 
possible the teaching and handing on 
of this ancient way. It was mainly be- 
cause of this school and the subse. 
quent control by the Confucianists of 
the educational system of China that 
his teachings were able to survive. To 
a Confucianist these ancient truths 
are precious and if properly followed 
will produce the ideal man in ideal so- 
ciety. 


Socrates was probably the great- 
est figure of Greek philosophy, at least 
in terms of his personal influence upon 
the lives of his contemporaries and the 
esteem in which he was held in sub- 
sequent centuries. All the major 
schools of Greek thought which arose 
after his time claimed him in some 
way as their spiritual founder. Many 
Christian thinkers have held him in 
high regard and he often has been a 
real rival with Jesus in his claims upon 
the allegiance of Western man. For 
Socrates, thinking and teaching in the 
context of the philosophy of his day, 
there was no conception of a creator 
god who was guiding history for his 
own purpose. The motto of Socrates, 
“Know thyself,” was the ancient in- 
scription found at the Oracle of 
Delphi. Traditionally this phrase was 
interpreted to mean, “Know that you 
are only a man, and no more.” That 
is, it was a reminder that man is mor- 
tal, and served as a warning against 
an insolent attitude toward the gods. 
The gods were conceived as jealous 
of their power and as ready to punish 
unmercifully any hybris or impiety 
against their persons. To Socrates this 
motto had an added element. This 
was contained in the notion that each 
of us has knowledge about life and its 
problems contained within himself. 
We find this worked out in Plato who 
teaches that each of us has lived in a 
previous existence or series of them. 
At one’s death ending a previous exist- 
ence he was made to ‘drink from the 
well of forgetfulness, that is, the lethal 
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spring. Those who drank deeply re- 
member very little in this present life, 
those who took but a sip from the 
spring are able to recall much from 
their past existence. This memory is 
buried in a man but can be awakened, 
and this knowledge or truth within 
him can then be called into consciou- 
ness. This is the basis for the famous 
“Socratic method,” the method of 
evoking the right answers from a per- 
son by shrewd questioning which 
this 
knowledge. Thus to “know oneself” is 
for one to discover inside one the truth 
about himself and the world. In this 


serves to arouse slumbering 


connection Socrates also developed 
the doctrine of the soul, of a spiritual 
power or being inside one which 
serves as one’s guide or conscience. 
Thus it seems fair to state that Socra- 
tes. teaching concerning the proper 
quest for truth was predicated upon a 
polytheism, a belief in personal pre- 
existence in this world and of truth as 
located within the man himself. 


Tue teachings and ministry of 
Jesus also must be set in a context apart 
from which they can never properly 
be understood. As a 
Jew, his entire world view was based 
upon the great affirmations of the Old 
Testament. Jesus’ message is based 
upon the belief that there is only one 
true God who had revealed himself 
to Abraham, Moses and the prophets. 
This God was conceived as Creator of 
the world and of man, and it was be- 
lieved that he acted as Lord of history 
which he was guiding toward a goal 
set as part of his purpose. As God’s 
creature man was placed in this world 
to serve and obey God. Sin was to be 
defined as disobedience to God’s will 
and was characterized by self-cen- 
teredness, seeking to live without 
God. Proof of the reality of this God 
was found in the story of the Hebrew 
nation. God had called them to be his 
chosen people and to serve him. God 
had made a two-way agreement, or 
covenant, with the Hebrews, and if 
they obeyed his commands and served 
him faithfully they were promised 
prosperity and salvation; if they dis- 
obeyed and turned aside to other gods 
they were sure to be punished. Their 
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first-century 


history, the Jews claimed, proved that 
without God man was doomed, for he 
could not save himself from his own 
self-centeredness nor its results as 
shown in wars and famines. Man’s 
purpose was to serve God, and to dis- 
obey this purpose was to court disas- 
ter and to lose one’s salvation. 

Jesus’ entire ministry displays an 
emphasis upon the theme that the 
whole meaning of life, the truth which 
men seek, is to be found in complete 
obedience to God’s will for one’s life. 
His ethical teachings, for instance, 
point to God’s requirement of absolute 
obedience to his will and 
epitomized in the saying in Mt. 5:48 
—You, therefore, must be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
Jesus’ working of miracles, of casting 
out demons, were to him proof that 
God’s power was working through 
him. In Mt. 12:22-32 is told the story 
of how Jesus is accused of casting out 
demons because he is working for 
Beelzebub, the prince of 
Jesus’ critics pointed out that this was 
why he had the inside track in his con- 
trol of demons. After he had replied 
that for the head demon to cast out 
his own workers would be to frustrate 
his own purpose Jesus stated, “If it is 
by the Spirit of God that I cast out 
demons, then the Kingdom of God 
has come upon you.” 


may be 


demons. 


IS stress upon the desire and pur- 
pose of God to forgive men all their 
follies and selfish actions runs as a 
dominant theme throughout the Gos- 
pel record. If men would know truth, 
would have a hope that never fails, 
would have the more abundant life, 
there is but one requirement: follow 
the ancient Jewish teaching that man 
is created for the service of God and 
lies salvation. 
Jesus’ great commandment is ancient 
Jewish teaching, for it consists of two 
quotations combined from Deuteron- 
omy and Leviticus. 

If we grant that Confucius, Socrates 
and Jesus all taught truth within the 
context of their presuppositions we 
still have no real clue to a better un- 
derstanding of the Christian doctrine 
of the Incarnation, it be a 
negative one. This would be that for 


in that service Even 


unless 


neither Confucius nor Socrates was 
there a creator God to be incarnated, 
no eternal Word to become embodied 
in one of his creatures. The Incarna- 
tion remains a specifically Christian 
doctrine and can only be understood 
in terms of Christian faith. (Let the 
reader not say, “Ah! but he has for- 
gotten about Hinduism and the ava- 
tars or incarnations of Vishnu.” I have 
not forgotten them but they too do not 
change the truth of the statement that 
the Incarnation remains specifically 
and only a Christian doctrine. There 
simply is not space to show this here. ) 

Let us now consider briefly this 
doctrine. From the point of view of 
secular history Jesus certainly should 
be considered in the context of the 
Judaism of his day to have been a 
Rabbi, even a prophet, who called 
men to place the Hebrew God first in 
their lives. Jesus would so have ap- 
peared to Pilate, to Herod Antipas, 
and today to a Buddhist or a Western 
humanist. From the standpoint of the 
non-Christian the death of Jesus may 
have been tragic, but it also certainly 
was the end of his career. One more 
dreamer was dead, once more history 
had demonstrated that however noble 
may be the teachings of a man, wicked 
and brute stronger 
than goodness. Jesus may have been 
a good man but he also is now a dead 
man. 

But this is not the view of the first 
Christians, of the whole New Testa- 
ment nor of almost twenty centuries 
of church history which have passed. 
We find in the earliest New Testament 
records amazing claims made concern- 
ing Jesus. This good man, who had 
called his followers to turn to God, 
had been killed, to be sure, because 
of the selfishness of his fellow men, 
but God had not left him in the lurch. 
On the contrary, God had raised him 
from the dead and Jesus now had be- 
come a living hope, a final demonstra- 
tion that the age-old Jewish faith was 
true. There is a God who has created 
us and who has a purpose for our 
lives, even beyond the grave. As God 
had called the Hebrew people to serve 
him and had promised salvation to 
them if they trusted him and served 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ADORATION OF THE MAGI 
by Daniel O'Neill 


Courtesy, Liturgical Arts 





by Henry Rox 
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CHRISTMAS . .. 


“He will be great, and will be called the Son of the Most 
High; and the Lord God will give to him the throne of his 
father David, and he will reign over the house of Jacob 
forever; and of his kingdom there will be no end.” 
—REVISED STANDARD VERSION, Luke 1:32, 33 


Spell Eva back and Ave shall you find; 

The first began, the last reversed our harms: 

An angel’s witching words did Eva blind; 

An angel's Ave disenchants the charms: 

Death first by woman’s weakness entered in; 

In woman’s virtue life doth now begin. 
—Rosert SOUTHWELL, “The Virgin’s Salutation” 


““Glory to God in the highest, 

and on earth peace among men with whom he is 

pleased!’ 
When the angels went away from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said to one another, ‘Let us go over to Bethle- 
hem and see this thing that has happened, which the 
Lord has made known to us.’ And they went with haste, 
and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in a 
manger.” 

—REVISED STANDARD VERSION, Luke 2:14-15 


So this was the king, this tiny baby lying in a rough 
stone manger ina stable. .. . It struck David that of all the 
extraordinary places where he had encountered kings this 
night this was the most extraordinary of all... . And then 
he gave a joyous exclamation. On the journey here he had 
cried because he had thought a barefoot dirty little boy 
would not be able to go to a king’s birthday party, but 
surely even he could go to a birthday party in a stable. 
He leaped to his feet, dusted his knees, pulled down his 
rags, laid his hands on the latch of the door, and crept 
noiselessly in. 

And then, standing by himself in the shadows by the 
door, he bethought him that he had no present to give. 
He had no possessions in the world at all, except his 
beloved shepherd’s pipe, and it was out of the question 
that he should give that for he loved it as his own life. 
Noiseless as a mouse he turned to go out again, but sud- 
denly the mother in the blue cloak, who must have known 
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all the time that he was there, raised her face and smiled 
at him, a radiant smile full of promise, and at the same 
time the man with the gray beard lowered the lantern a 
little so that it seemed as though the whole manger were 
enveloped with light, with that baby at the heart of the 
light like the sun itself. 

And suddenly David could not stay by himself in the 
shadows, any more than he could stay in a dark stuffy 
house when the sun was shining. No sacrifice was too 
great, not even the sacrifice of the little shepherd’s pipe 
that was dear as life itself, if he could be in that light. 
He ran forward, pushing rudely between Balthasar and 


Polychromed Wood by Hughes Maurin 
Courtesy, Liturgical Arts 
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Tobias, and laid his shepherd’s pipe joyously down be- 
fore the manger, between Balthasar’s jeweled casket 
and Tobias’s humble loaf of bread. . . . He was too little 
to realize, as he knelt down and covered his face with his 
hands, that the birthday gifts lying there in a row were 
symbolic of all that a man could need for his life on 
earth: a cloak for shelter, a loaf. of bread for food, a 
shepherd’s crook for work, and a musical instrument to 
bring courage in the doing of it; and those other gifts of 
gold and jewels and spices that symbolized rich qualities 
of kingliness and priestliness and wisdom that were be- 
yond human understanding. “Wise men from the desert 
with their mysteries,” Balthasar had said, “shepherds 
from the hill with their simplicities, and a little boy with 
the gift of music.” 


—ELIZABETH GoupncE, “The Well of the Star” 


I saw a stable, low and very bare, 
A little child in a manger. 

The oxen knew Him, had Him in their care, 
To men He was a stranger. 

The safety of the world was lying there, 
And the world’s danger. 


—GERALD BULLETT, “Carol” 


"Most all the time, the whole year 
round, there ain't no flies on me, 

But jest fore Christmas I’m as good as 
I kin be! 


—EvucEneE FIE.p, Jest fore Christmas 


“Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising of many 
in Israel, 
and for a sign that is spoken against 
(and a sword will pierce through your own soul also), 
that thoughts out of many hearts may be revealed.” 


—REVISED STANDARD VERSION, Luke 2: 34, 35 


All things rising, all things sizing 
Mary sees, sympathising 
With that world of good, 
Nature’s motherhood. 


—G. M. Hopkins, “The May Magnificat” 


“Carts come to town and shops open as is usual. Some 
somehow observe the day; but are vexed. I believe that 
the body of people profane it and, blessed by God, no 
authority yet to compel them to keep it.” 


—SAMUEL SEWALL’S ENTRY, 1685 


Christmas is over and Business is Business 
—FRANKLIN Pierce Apams, For the Other 364 Days 
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Legally in America, Christmas Day was first recognized 
as an occasion when promissory notes could not be col- 
lected. 


—James H. Barnett, The American Christmas 


The people who love Christ are set apart. Like the soft, 
glorious Pleiades that keep together in the sky. 


—STORM JAMESON 


It was always said of him, that he 
knew how to keep Christmas well. 


—Cuar.es Dickens, A Christmas Carol 


And I do come home at Christmas. We all do, or we all 
should. We all come home, or ought to come home, for a 
short holiday—the longer, t!:e better—from the great 
boarding school, where we are forever working at our 
arithmetic slates, to take and give a rest. 


—CuARLEs Dickens, A Christmas Tree 


At Christmas play and make good 
cheer. 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 


—Tuomas Tusser, The Farmer's Daily Diet 


The false forget, the foe forgive, for every 
guest will go and every fire burn low and 
cabin empty stand. 
Forget, forgive, for who may say that Christmas 
day may ever come to host or guest again. 
Touch hands! 
—WituiAM Henry Harrison Murray, 
John Norton’s Vagabond 


While only a small percentage of businessmen (about 
13 per cent in a recent survey) present books to their 
customers, suppliers, and others at Christmas time, books 
head the list of gift preferences. A survey of 519 com- 
panies by the American Book Publishers’ Council re- 
vealed that businessmen prefer books to gift certificates 
two-to-one, to liquor and food three-to-one, and to cig- 
arette lighters seventeen-to-one. 


—Dwun’s REVIEW AND MopERN INDUSTRY 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. He was in the beginning 
with God; all things were made through him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made. In him was 
life, and the life was the light of men. The light shines 
in the darkness, and the darkness has not overcome it. 


—REVIsED STANDARD VERSION, John 1:1-5 
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By Julia Thecla 
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Merry Christ 


Silent night, holy night. (Prices Up, 
Stores Jammed.) All is still, (Says 
Sales Top °48). All is bright. (Last- 
minute Gift Rush.) "Round yon Virgin 
Mother and Child. (Six-Year-Old Shot 
in Xmas Eve Tavern Holdup.) Holy 
Infant, (Toy Counters Cleaned Out.) 
so meek and so mild, (Slays Hubby; 
Leaves Him Under Yule Tree.) 
Sleep in heavenly peace, (Xmas Biz 
Tums "49 Tide.) sleep in heavenly 
peace. 

On Christmas night I was putting 
little Dicken to bed. Dicken, all of four 
now and full of beans, was going to 
bed like the good little boy he is. 

“And what do you want for next 
Christmas?” I asked. 

“Ill sing it to you,” said Dicken, 
‘It's a song on the radio. ‘All I want 
for Christmas is my two front teeth.” 

I had one last laugh left in me that 
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night, and I laughed it. “But you got 
those from God,” I said. 

“Oh,” said Dicken, all of four. And 
then: “What did he give me _ this 
Christmas? I forget.” 

I went downstairs saying sadly, “I 
forget what he gave me this Christ- 
mas.” And then I told Mommy, and 
Mommy and I sat and thought it over. 
How, I wondered, will we ever save 
Dicken now? And then Mommy said. 
“We forgot, too.” 

“I know,” I said, knowing Mommy’s 
penchant for things like that. 

“No,” said Mommy, “not that. What 
we forgot was a Christmas present for 
Mrs. Kelly, the scrub lady.” 

“Gosh,” I said. “And she’s the one 
who needs things so badly. We did 
forget, didn’t we?” 

“We forgot it was Christmas,” said 


by Milton Mayer 


Milton Mayer is a Jewish friend 
to the world. He has often held 
the feet of the Christians to the 
fire of their own shame, but no- 
where has he done it better than 
here. 


Mommy. Mommy has a penchant for 
things like that. 

My friend, there is one thing worse 
than communism, and that is the 
cause of communism. The cause of 
communism is the Christmas of a 
false and faithless people. If the Rus- 
sians conquer America within the next 
year, they may succeed in saving us 
from communism by saving us from 
celebrating Christmas. The Russians 
do not believe in God, but blasphemy 
is worse than disbelief. Christmas is 
a blasphemy. . 

The blasphemy has now reached— 
and passed—the point where the 
Puritans forbade its celebration in 
1644. Fourteen centuries earlier, to the 
day, Origen denounced the idea of 
keeping the birthday of Christ “as if 
he were a king Pharaoh.” But Christ- 
mas came back. and Charles Lamb 
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was able to write in 1827, “Old Christ- 
mas is coming, to the confusion of 
Puritans, Muggletonians, Anabaptists, 
Quakers, and that unwassailing crew.” 

The Puritan complaint was that 
Christmas merriment, no evil in itself, 
had driven Christmas worship out of 
men’s hearts. But it took twentieth- 
century America to drive the merri- 
ment along with the worship out of 
men’s hearts, and substitute greed for 
the gluttony that shocked the Puritans. 
Christmas is a racket, a hissing and 
abomination. If blasphemers are go- 
ing to celebrate it, they ought to cele- 
brate it on Good Friday, when they 
have reason to. 

The glad tidings of plenty for every- 
body with plenty of money begin now 
immediately after Thanksgiving— 
which we pagans celebrate on our 
stomachs instead of our knees—and 
ring out right through to the cutting 
of the price on the last misshapen 
Christmas tree and the last midnight 
prayer against the January inventory 
in the executive offices of Macy’s, 
Field’s, and the Emporium. Right 
through the glorious morning itself, 
which we celebrate, dragging our lit- 
tle ones down along with us, with our 
hands outstretched to snatch a pres- 
ent from the Christchild. 

Christ was not born so that we 
might live like this, so that a church- 
going friend of mine might summarize 
his Christmas Eve-Christmas Day ac- 
tivities by saying, “Got drunk, went to 
Mass, went to sleep, got up, went to 
Mass, got drunk, went to sleep.” Christ 
was not born so that we should buy 
and sell; so that stores should double 
their detective forces for a month; so 
that children should ask Santa Claus, 
and not God, for their blessings, and 
talk and think about nothing but get- 
ting something from someone else, and 
then get more than is good for them, 
and then squawk because the kid next 
door got even more; so that cases of 
whiskey should be given to customers 
by way of rebate; so that the poor 
should be remembered once a year, or 
forgotten even then; so that the outlay 
of Christmas cards should exceed the 
outlay for CARE packages. Christ was 
not born for any of this, and we mock 
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him on his birthday as the Romans 
mocked him on his death day. 

Christ was not a Merry Man, and 
the Mass of Christ is not a merry oc- 
casion. It is, to be sure, an occasion 
of joy, “of great joy,” as it says in the 
Book. But for those who believe that 
it was the only event of its kind in 
history, as for those who believe that 
the greatest of rabbis was born that 
day, the joy is in men’s hearts, over- 
flowing in prayer, in song, in giving, 
and in love. 

The mockery of Christ is a Christian 
affair. We Jews, we string along with 
them in all their vilenesses. But in our 
hearts we are horrified that the Chris- 
tians, who believe that this Rabbi of 
Rabbis was the only begotten Son of 
God, should mock his birthday. Con- 
demned as we are, we Jews, to be- 
come paganized along with the Chris- 
tians, we still decline to mock our 
Holy Days. Our Feast of Lights, our 
Passover, our New Year’s Day, and 
our Day of Atonement may not mean 
anything more to us now than an 
empty ceremony, but, by golly, it’s a 
quiet empty ceremony, and the Chris- 
tians have converted the birth of 
Christ into a debauch. 


II 


Xmas Biz Turns ’49 Tide. Biggest 
Christmas in History. Christmas Buy- 
ing Shows Confidence. 

Christmas buying shows confidence 
in what? In man’s redemption? In the 
coming of the Messiah? In the zeal of 
the Lord of hosts? Christmas buying 
shows confidence that there will be 
still more Christmas buying next 
Christmas, and still more the one after 
that. But will there be a next Christ- 
mas? 

Confidence? We have the confi- 
dence of a Chinese gong, and a Na- 
tionalist Chinese gong at that. There 
is war on earth and bad will toward 
men, because men have confidence in 
Christmas Biz. And as Christmas Biz 
has gone up, Christian Biz has gone 
down, and when you look far enough 
beneath the Christian Biz of a Mar- 
shall Plan, you will find a little Christ- 
mas Biz even under that one. Give— 
so that they can buy. Give—so that 


they won't turn communist. Give—so 
that you won't get bombed. 

The Christians who now give for a 
quid pro quo once believed that 
Christmas was the birth of the be- 
loved Son whom God gave to the 
world, to the thankless as well as the 
thankful, without a quid pro quo; a 
God who needed nothing that men 
could give except their love of one 
another. The Christmas Gift was the 
gift of love, and not of habit, recipro- 
cation, or even duty. The Christmas 
Gift was the gift of substance, not of 
surplus. The Christmas Gift was not 
to our past or future allies, but to all 
men, to the just and the unjust, be- 
cause all men were needy. The Christ- 
mas Gift was a sacrifice, and Clirist 
was not a Merry Man. 

The perversion of joy to merriment 
was purely pagan instinct, as is every- 
thing else that is left of Christmas, 
When the birth of Christ was fixed on 
December 25—though it probably oc- 
curred in January, March, or October 
—it coincided with the winter solstice, 
when the pagans of Egypt, Persia, and 
Rome threw their saturnalias as a 
tribute to the god of plenty and the 
northern pagans lit their great fires to 
revive the waning strength of the sun- 
god. 

“Because they were wont to sacri- 
fice oxen to devils,” says the Venerable 
Bede, telling of Pope Gregory the 
Great's instructions to his missionar- 
ies, “some celebration should be given 
in exchange for this . . . they should 
celebrate religious feast and worship 
God by their feasting, so that still 
keeping outward pleasures, they may 
more readily receive spiritual joys.” 

Gregory was nobody’s fool, but he 
seems to have supposed that, in the 
end, the spiritual joys would outweigh 
the outward pleasures and the pagans, 
once they were Christians, would wor- 
ship God with or without an ox joint 
under their belts. The Christmas 
greenery was pagan, originating with 
the Romans, the Druids, and_ the 
Saxons. The evergreen boughs sym: 
bolized the continuing life of the 
ground. The Christmas tree was, a la 
Gregory, devised by Boniface as a 
substitute for sacrifices to Odin’ 
sacred oak. 
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In the end the pagans have over- 
come the Christians, and what is left 
of Christmas is the pagan rites with 


which it was inadvertently associated 


in the beginning. The trees get bigger 
and more expensive—the Mayers got 
a nice one for six dollars, or six tenths 
of a CARE package—and the decora- 
tions get gaudier and more expensive, 
and the candle that lit the way to the 
manger gives way to bulbs at 45 cents 
apiece for the new neon nifties. 








So we celebrate the birth of Christ 
without hearing the herald angels 
sing, and the mummery and supersti- 
tion from which Christian civilization 
saved the world are all that is left of 
Christmas, and in the howling wilder- 
ness of commercialism, America’s own 
peculiar contribution to the merri- 
ment, not all the lights of Fifth Ave- 
nue, State Street, and Market are 
bright enough to illuminate the poor 
little Stranger, Naked in the manger. 

As individuals—unless, like me, we 
remember ourselves and forget Mrs. 
Kelly, the scrublady—we can any of 
us extricate ourselves from the blas- 
phemy any time we want to. If we are 
Jews, we can celebrate the birthday 
of the Rabbi Jesus by listening to his 
words on his birthday, and on the 
other 364 days of the vear, by denying 
ourselves, taking up our cross, and fol- 
lowing him. If we are Christians, we 
can be filled with the joy of knowing 
that as the world was lost through one 
man’s sin it is saved by one man’s 
grace. The Christmas Tree was 
planted at Calvary and is all men’s for 
the asking, and it doesn’t cost six dol- 
lars or six tenths of a CARE package. 

We can, as individuals, still give at 
Christmas, but, if it is the birth of 
Jesus Christ we are celebrating, we 
must give of ourselves, of our life and 
of our blood, and not of our surplus. 
Mrs. Kelly doesn’t need what we have 
left over; she needs what we haven't 
got to spare. What is given to us on 
Christmas, we can give, if it is Jesus 
Christ’s birthday we celebrate, to Mrs. 
Kelly, not when it is old and broken 
and frayed and patched, but on 
Christmas Day, when it is new. As for 
our children— 

Ay, there’s the rub. They are too 
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young to understand. (Or are they?) 
The other children all get presents. 
(What other children all get pres- 
ents?) Ours won't be happy if their 
stockings are left empty. (And will 
they be happy if their stockings are 
filled?) And everyone else celebrates 
Christmas. (But Christ was not a 
Merry Man, but what Santa Claus 
brings is just what Christ said we 
could best do without.) And in any 
case we have no right to impose our 
own sense of guilt on our little ones. 
(But when we give them presents, 
they grow up with a sense of guilt 
anyway. ) 

The children. 

The old folks. 

The neighbors. 

The world. 

All the old stand-bys, the standard 
alibis for crucifying Christ in season 





“I'll devote myself to you.” 


and out, on his birthday and on ours. 

But they are good alibis, all of 
them, and how well we know them all, 
and how fondly we caress them. What 
would we do if we had no children 
to sin for, or no old folks or neighbors 
or world to sin for? We would go and 
sin no more. 


IV 


The Federal Council of Churches in 
Christ is agitating for the decommer- 
cialization of Christmas. It is not suc- 
ceeding, and it will not succeed. A 
civilization which not believe 
that a Son was begotten by a non- 
existent God will not come and adore 
him. Christmas without Christ can- 
not be decommercialized. Like all 
other sins, it cannot be reformed; it 
has got to be abolished. Abolition is 
the only answer to the blasphemy of 
Christmas, as the Puritans discovered. 
The blasphemy will creep back as 
long as men are pagans, just as sin 
will, but that is no reason why the 
Christians should not denounce it and 
disengage themselves from its prac- 
tice. 

In Holland, St. Nicholas Day, on 
December 6, is a day of merriment 
and feasting and the giving of pres- 
ents, and the birthday of Jesus Christ 
on December 25 is a day of worship. 
In France and in Scotland, they work 
off their merriment and feasting and 
giving of presents on New Year’s Day, 
which no one pretends has any signifi- 
cance, and the birthday of Jesus 
Christ on December 25 is a day of 
worship. It has often been suggested 
that if we can’t civilize ourselves in 
America, we can at least separate our 
pagan from our Christian ritual, like 
the Dutch, the French, and the Scotch. 
There isn’t a chance. The Chamber of 
Commerce wouldn't stand for it; 
Christ is good for Biz. 

I will make a deal with the Federal 
Council of Churches. If it will join me 
in demanding the abolition of Christ- 
mas, I will abolish Christmas in my 
home in 1950. And may God have 
mercy on my soul and give little four- 
year-old Dicken his two front teeth. 


does 


Reprinted with permission from the 
February, 1950, issue of The Progres- 
sive. 
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Christmas Thoughts | “ 
in Kottayam 


Chandran Devanesen, from Ma- 
dras Christian College, wrote 
this verse when many of us were 
in South India for the World 
Conference of Christian Youth. 


Voice of the Herald Vo 
Glory to God in the highest! 


Do you hear, O men of the twentieth century? 
Your probing finger stabs the stratosphere, 
and the moon awaits your conquest— 
awaits the hissing whistle, the lurid incandescence 
of your jet-propelled armadas. 
But He sits throned upon the stars 
and the Pleiades are in His hand. 
Peace on earth! 
Do you hear, O men of the twentieth century? 
The wind moans in the desolate trees in Korea 
like a sigh from the sick heart of the world. 
The flakes of snow are frozen tears 
descending softly upon the battle-scarred hills. 
But He hath borne our griefs—the grief of mothers. 
He hath carried our sorrows—the heavy stone 
that presses hard upon the hearts of parted lovers. 
He knows the nails, the bullet wounds, 
the piercing agonies of the world. 
Good will towards all men! Voi 
Do you hear, O men of the twentieth century? 
Good will between black men and white men. 
Good will between white and brown, 
Can you hear, you over there in Johannesburg? 
You over there in Moscow, in Washington, in Peking, 
in Delhi? j 
In Him there is neither East nor West, 
black skins nor white. 
All flesh is in His flesh. 


Voice of Mary 
Come from Kottayam to Bethlehem 
come and behold him. 
There is a pathway of pain 
in every woman’s heart i 
that leads to the gateway of life. 
My son shall tread that path 
to lead you to the gateways of abundant life. 
I gather him up into my arms 
as He will gather up the world 
into His everlasting arms. 





Voice of Joseph 
The silence of wonder fills all my being 
as I listen to the heartbeats of the Little One. 
It is the heartbeat of God 
beating in the heart of life— 
I am but a humble carpenter— 
I know the feel of rough wood, 
I know the inner joys of the builder. 
This Little One will be a divine carpenter 
making smooth the rough things of this world. 
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Voice of the Shepherds 
We listen to the wind upon the hillsides. 
We look into the blue, mysterious distances. 
We watch the mists rising and the clouds drifting. 
At night the stars dot the sky, 
like our sheep upon a hillside. 
rhe effulgence of the rising sun 
is the brightness of God’s angels 
who speak to us in the wide-opened spaces. 
Che simple things of earth, 
the sky, the winds, the rain and the clouds— 
they speak to us of God’s glory. 
He gives us our wide pastures. 
We are His sheep; we hear His voice 
where no other noises are to drown it. 


Voice of the Wise Men 
The beckoning sky holds a star in it 
and the star holds our gaze 
for it is something transcending our wisdom, 
the sparkling call of the Infinite 
that refuses to be wholly entangled 
in the meshes of our subtle minds. 
Our minds have become darkened 
with too much cleverness 
and our own ingenuity maddens us. 
We need a saving light, 
a beam of brightness, 
leading us to the source of all Truth. 
Here have we found the cradled wisdom 
that is greater than all the wisdom of the ages. 
Here we kneel, the cleansing stream of humility 
flows through our parched minds; 
the refreshing waters of supreme goodness 
cool the aridness of our souls. 
All truth kneels in reverence in Bethlehem tonight. 


Voices of the People 
O come let us adore Him, 
white men and black men, brown men and white men 
all kneeling reverently together. 
Let us worship Him, each in his own way, 
O men of Asia and Africa, 
of Europe and the Americas, 
of Australia and the islands of the Pacific. 
Let us worship Him with the music of our lands, 
the songs of the Burmese, the happy laughter of the 
Indonesians. 
Let us listen to the song of angels 
rising above the din of the traffic of our cities, 
(New York, Colombo, Tokyo, London, Calcutta ) 
flowing in the streams of Ceylon, the klongs of Thailand, 
drifting across rice fields or snow fields, 
wafting over the surf of our beaches, 
resounding throughout the whole world. 
O come let us adore Him 
in the uncurtained communion of our hearts. 
Overhead, the clear sky of Travancore 
forms a canopy decked with stars 
for His coming. 
The coconut palms lean over to each other, 
their fronds trembling with the excitement 
of His coming. 
Let us join in the whispering expectancy of earth. 
Let the glad tidings ring out from Kottayam 
in our many languages, in our different tongues, 
through our youthful voices, our young hearts. 
All the world keeps a tryst tonight 
beside the manger in Bethlehem! 
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§ mwa are two great festivals in 

December each year. The first is 
celebrated by the Christian world and 
is known as Christmas; the second is 
celebrated by the commercial world 
and is called Xmas. “X,” although in- 
variably gratifying to its Disciples, re- 
mains an unknown quantity until the 
last handkerchief has been sold, the 
last till emptied, and the last account- 
ant straightens up stiffly from her add- 
ing machine on Christmas Eve. “X” is 
the total turnover, the net profit, the 
over-all sales; it’s 300,000 pounds ster- 
ling; it is the Festival of Consummer 
Goods. The cult of “X” brings with it 
frayed depleted 


tempers, presents, 


sore feet and traffic jams in Oxford 
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Street. It leaves in its wake a jetsam of 
tin toys upside-down and forgotten on 
the nursery floor on Boxing Day, a 
brown and purple tie disposed of sur- 
reptitiously to the office boy, a multi- 
colored mass of tired, spent streamers 
in the drawing room. “X” is like the 
lion, a brave, brilliant thing in front, 
opulent and with a vulgar vigour but 
its backside an anticlimax. 

A number of us from various uni- 
versities, conscious of overdrafts ac- 
tual or impending, signed 
temporary assistants at a big store. On 
the first day we were sent to school, 
where initiated into the 
mysteries of bills, accounts and dis- 


on as 


we were 


patch dockets. We were introduced to 


THE 
CUSTOMER 
IS 
ALWAYS 
RIGHT 


Trinity College 
Cambridge 


Reprinted from the 
Undergraduate Page 
The Spectator 
January 5, 195] 


the marvels of the Personal Export 
Scheme, and we acquired a healthy 
respect for that ascetic and incorrupti- 
ble individual the “Keep-Safe” Auto- 
Electric Cash Register. We learned 
that stray children were not to be 
classified as lost property, but should 
be displayed on the counter nearest to 
they were found until 
claimed. And in case of trouble we 
were told to call for the “House S.S.” 
We never in fact had occasion for 
such drastic action, but often, faced 
by a hostile and touchy crowd around 
midday, we got courage and fortitude 
from the knowledge that a word in the 
house telephone would bring the 
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aisles, and the comforting thud of rub- 
ber truncheons courteously but firmly 
applied. 

The second day we were duly or- 
dained as High Priest of Goods, dedi- 
cated to Xmas, the crowning ceremony 
of the retail year, the maximum turn- 
over and bumper sales, and to the 
consummer. As assistant 2,577, I was 
attached to Department 1,098 (ties 
and gents’ neckware ). At the great gilt 
gates of the Temple of Xmas our con- 
gregation had come to assemble at 
five to After the doors had 
been opened, a swelling stream of 
customers flowed smoothly past our 
counter, to be caught up in the eddies 
and cross currents of the book-depart- 
ment. After a while, as the further 
recesses of the store became con- 
gested, the current slowed, the aisles 
started to silt up, and the ground floor 
became a delta of meanders and slug- 
gish streams. Officials in smart uni- 
forms manned the pumps, and hoisted 
gallons of customers to higher floors; 


nine. 


but around midday the mechanism 
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broke down and as many arrived back 
with the down-stroke as were trans- 
ported by the up-stroke. A_ stray 
shopper, washed up against our 
counter, would start a rapid deposi- 
tion until we found ourselves enclosed 
by a sort of sandspit of customers, 
and trade would become brisk. Grad- 
ually the current behind would erode 
this barrier until we were left again 
with a shore line. In such 
quasi-geological cycles our trade was 


smooth 


conducted, and the calm intervals we 
could devote to folding our ravaged 
stock. 


On the third floor is toyland, Xmas’ 


holy of holies, where St. Nicholas, 
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who evidently moves with the times, 
is embodied as Father Xmas, in a 
beard and gown by Nathan’s Xmas 
Accessories, Inc. He occasions some 
delight, but rather more skepticism, 
and his function is to commit parents 
to buying presents they cannot really 
afford. He is assisted by a character of 
nebulous background and no known 
family in fable or fiction known as 
Uncle Holly. He is a general factotum 
and yes man to Father Xmas, and also 
knows how to work the cash register. 

Our goods were remarkable more 
for their price than their taste, and at 
first we had qualms as to the ethics of, 
so to speak, foisting the tasteless on 
the clueless. Should we be the agents 
whereby the sins of the Makers are 
visited upon the People, thereby be- 
coming a species of bourgeois Fagin, 
assisting in the corruption of public 
taste and sacrificing aesthetics to the 
hard-faced diety of commission on 
sales? But we remembered in the end 
our first commandment—that the cus- 
tomer is always right—and the spirit 
of Xmas prevailed. Our technique im- 
proved as our tempers deteriorated. 
No longer would our “Kepe-Safe” ring 
up £ 161 instead of 16s 1d, and the 
woman who wanted a bottle-green tie 
we could send away with a battleship 
gray one and only slight misgivings. 
Personal Exports shed the glamour 
and became sordid episodes of deduct- 
ing purchase tax. We could discipline 
the vacant-faced and restless-fingered 
customer who was “just-looking” and 
reducing our ordered trays to a fren- 
zied froth of crumpled silks, and we 
would speak with assurance of “fou- 
lard,” “French rayon,” and “silk square 
cut.” We found ourselves uttering odd 
jumbles of syllables in response to 
standard inquiries, like the men on 
tube stations who shout “Eindedors!” 
and “OnHaing!” 

Quietly dressed, and static behind 
a counter, we found that to the public 
we were no longer individuals, but 
embodied principles, local expressions 
of the archetypal sales-assistant, an 
ingenious appliance attached to the 


tie counter. At times this was a re- 
markable experience, although com- 
mon, I suppose, to the other embodied 
principles like "bus conductors and 
waiters, and was as though we wore 
a fairy tale cloak of darkness. Until 
the magic spell, “How much is this?” 
evoked from us a response of paper 
bags and receipts, we were imper- 
sonal, invisible and deaf. In our case 
cloak 
shed, however, and we could material- 


this could be deliberately 
ize as quickly and terrifyingly as any 
slave of the lamp by saying in a cul- 
tured voice any short sentence con- 
taining one or two polysyllabic words, 
such as “frankly, madam, I consider 
that particular tie to suffer both from 
excruciating design and abysmal 
taste. ” Such sudden risks in the estab- 
lished order of things smack of the 
supernatural, and our game of djinns 
and genies substantially bolstered our 


morale at times. 


Wirn Saturday came, so to speak, 
the Twilight of the Goods. The last 
customer left replete with brown 
paper and string, and the door closed 
behind her. A snowfall of dust-sheets, 
and off-white Xmas, descended on 
empty counters and bare showcases. 
Uncle Holly and Father Xmas are off 
to Beckenham and our cashier was 
going to stay with her son at Woking. 
The spell of goods was losing its grip 
as the lights of the temple flicked out 
one by one, and assistants shed their 
numbers as they clocked out. When 
we stepped into the bright cold night 
it was crisp underfoot, and in the 
distance we could hear church bells 
calling us to Christmas. 











TWhis Christmas 


A] OW, when Eisenhower is Presi- 

dent of the United States and 
Elizabeth If Queen of England and 
Malenkoy 


satellites, all the peoples of the world 


ruler over Russia and her 


are heavily taxed. And taxes pour into 
the treasuries of the world in order to 
maintain the kind of treasure required 
by wars and rumors of wars. 

And again a carpenter named Jo- 
seph, descendent of both shepherds 
and kings, together with Mary his 
wife, journeys to a capital city where 
crowds assemble on the eve of great 
political events and where a humble 
workingman like Joseph might find it 
hard to get hotel or motel or tourist- 
room accommodations. And if no other 
place can be found, Joseph will make 
his wife as comfortable as possible in 
a garage where she may give birth to 
her first child and wrap him in warm 
blankets and lay him on a workman’s 
bench! 

Now when Jesus was again born 
into this world, as he has been each 
Christmas for nearly twenty hundreds 
of years, wise men came asking, as 
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millions ask in every age, “Where is 
the real King of mankind?” 

Now the cities of the world have in 
them those who fear. Who fear child- 
hood! Who fear love! Who fear joy 
and liberty and the sound of words 
like redemption! And these mongers 
their spiritually 
maimed underworlds to inquire where 


of fear assemble 
hope is being nourished, where faith 
dwells. And when they learn that 
hope is growing throughout the world 
and that increasing numbers find room 
in their hearts for the Child, they de- 
termine that such all-embracing love 
must not live. 

But the hate-ridden cannot prevent 
wise men from seeing the Star, nor 
from viewing the heavens with won- 
der, nor from finding that which they 
seek. 

So again this year the wise men of 
the East and of the West find that the 
stars in their courses pause before the 
miracle of a love-filled home! Before 
the miracle of the Holy Family, a fam- 
ily so whole, so holy, so wholesome, 
that its love encompasses the world! 


by Mary Dickerson Bangham 





And the wise bow low, giving them- 
selves as well as the lesser gifts of 
gold! 

But the most wonderful part of the 
Christmas Story is this: Jesus increased 
in wisdom and in stature and in favor 
with God and man. 

He increased in wisdom until he 
made the most successful lawyers 
stature until he could 
bear a cross, in favor with God until | 
God said: “Thou art my beloved Son; 
with thee I am well pleased.” 

And he increased in favor with 
man—and continues to increase—un- 
til now millions say: “No man ever | 
spoke like this man!” 

And this year, this December in 
which Eisenhower is President of the } 
United States, and Nehru Prime Min- 
ister of India and Elco N. Van Klef- 
fens presiding over the U.N., the living 
and wonderful part of the Christmas 
Story is that someday it will read: 
Now in these days, wherein there is 
One Fold and One Shepherd, Jesus of 
Nazareth is born again at Christmas 
and every heart gives Him room! .... 
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Of the Incarnation 
(Continued from page 23) 

him, so now all who turned to him in 
the name of the crucified Jesus would 
receive forgiveness. They would re- 
ceive a new power to serve God by 
the gift of his Holy Spirit and would 
be able to escape from their self-cen- 
teredness by true service to God. But 
all of this is of God; it was not done 
by Jesus as such. Hear in this connec- 
tion the words of Peter’s sermon at 
Pentecost in Acts 2:22-24, 36. 


Men of Israel, hear these words: 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested 
to you by God with mighty works 
and wonders and signs which God 
did through him in your midst, as 
you yourselves know—this Jesus, 
delivered up according to the defi- 
nite plan and foreknowledge of 
God, you crucified and killed by 
the hands of lawless men. But God 
raised him up, having loosed the 
pangs of death, because it was not 
possible for him to be held by it. 

Let all the house of Israel 
therefore know assuredly that God 


has made him both Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom you 
crucified. 


Note how much emphasis is here 
placed upon God’s part in this action, 
in fact the express teaching that it is 
God who has worked this supreme 


miracle. Paul, in his opening words to 
the Roman Christians, takes this same 
position: 


Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
called to be an apostle, set apart 
for the gospel of God which he 
promised beforehand through his 
prophets in the holy scriptures, 
the gospel concerning his Son, who 
was descended from David accord- 
ing to the flesh and designated Son 
of God in power according to the 
Spirit of holiness by his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, Jesus Chirst 


our Lord... (1:1-4). 


As we consider the record of Jesus’ 
ministry we remember that his sole 
concern was to turn men to God lest 
they die without hope or meaning. 
And we remember, with shame, how 
this complete dedication to the service 
of God led to Calvary because of the 
self-centeredness of men. But the spot- 
less record of his complete trust in his 
heavenly Father, even when faced 
with the cross, causes us Christians to 
say with that Roman Centurion at the 
foot of the cross, “truly this man was a 
son of God.” (Mark 15:39). But even 
as we learn of how God raised him 
from the dead and of the experience 
of the receiving of God’s Holy Spirit 
by those first, and all subsequent gen- 
erations of Christians, we find it true 


Ceremonies for Candlemasse Eve 


Down with the Rosemary and Bayes, 


Down with the Misleto; 


Instead of Holly, now up-raise 
The greener Box (for show). 


The Holly hitherto did sway; 
Let Box now domineere; 
Until the dancing Easter-day, 


Or Easters Eve appeare. 


Then youthfull Box which now hath grace, 


Your houses to renew; 


Grown old, surrender must his place, 


Unto the crisped Yew. 


When Yew is out, then Birch comes in, 
And many Flowers beside; 

Both of a fresh and fragrant kinne 
To honour Whitsontide. 


Green Rushes then, and sweetest Bents, 
With cooler Oken boughs; 
Come in for comely ornaments, 


To re-adorn the house. 


Thus times do shift; each thing his turne do’s hold; 
New things succeed, as former things grow old. 
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—Robert Herrick 


to assert with Paul that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” 


Tue Christmas story as told in 
Matthew and Luke recites in a simple 
and literal way this Christian convic- 
tion. It is this same conviction which 
we repeat when we claim Jesus to 
have been the long-awaited Jewish 
Messiah for which we use the Greek 
term, Christ. This is why the Epistle 
to the Hebrews begins with those 
moving words: “In many and various 
ways God spoke of old to our fathers 
by the prophets; but in these last days 
he has spoken to us by a Son, whom 
he appointed the heir of all things, 
through whom also he created the 
world.” This is what we mean when 
we refer to the “sinlessness of Jesus,” 
not as when a communist insists that 
Stalin never made a mistake, a dogma 
now transferred to Malenkoy, but in 
the sense that here was the one life 
completely and wholly dedicated to 
the service of God. 

Was Jesus pre-existent? Was he the 
Messiah from birth or only from bap- 
tism? Did he know of his Messiahship 
before he began his ministry? All such 
questions are fruitless for they start 
from the standpoint, not of faith in 
the God of the Bible, but in the belief 
that there is some kind of independent 
truth which may be discovered by the 
mind untrammeled by dogma. The 
Christian starts with the dogma that 
the God of Abraham and Moses most 
fully revealed himself in his Son, Jesus, 
the Christ. It is by faith in this revela- 
tion of God's will for our lives that we 


receive our salvation. 


From now on, therefore, we re- 
gard no one from a human point 
of view; even though we once re- 
garded Christ from a human point 
of view, we regard him thus no 
longer. Therefore, if any one is 
in Christ, he is a new creation, 
the old has passed away, behold, 
the new has come. All this is from 
God, who through Christ reconciled 
us to himself and gave us the minis- 
try of reconciliation; that is, God 
was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself, not counting their tres- 
passes against them, and entrust- 
ing to us the message of reconcilia- 
tion (2 Corinthians 5:16-19). 
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Upper left: Duke University theology professor 
Dr. L. E. Wethington and his family, facing 
camera, trained at Meadville for service in the 
Philippines. 


Left: Joyce Koch, Peoria, IIl., and Kathleen 
Register, Jasper, Fla., who will serve three years 
in Japan under the Woman’s Division, trained 
in the overseas orientation at Meadville. Here 


Betty White gives them one of three “T’s’— 
typhus, tetanus, and typhoid. ) 


Lower left: Language study for K-3’s is directed 
by Miss Margaret Billingsley, executive for 
Korea of the W.D.C.S. Listening are George 
Ogle, Pitcairn, Pa., Marilyn Terry, Langdale, 
Ala., and Esther Stoffer, Alliance, Ohio. 
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by Betty Thompson 


oe? 


Thirty recent college graduates 
trained at Scarritt College for Chris- 
tian Workers, Nashville, Tenn., June 
26-Aug. 9, for three-year terms of 
service in Africa and Korea. This ex- 
periment of the Methodist Board of 
Missions is now in its seventh year. 
Under the “3” program nearly four 
hundred young people have been sent 
to serve in India, Japan, Latin Amer- 
ica, the Philippines, Borneo, as well as 
Africa and Korea. 

For similar short-term service in the 
United States and its territories, the 
Woman's Division of Christian Serv- 
ice conducted a US.-2 training 
program at National College for Chris- 
tian Workers, Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 
24-Sept. 5. Here the “us too’s,” a pro- 
gram for two-year service in the con- 
tinental United States, three years in 
the territories, originally modeled on 
the foreign program, 
brought twenty-five young women and 
a man together. They studied Chris- 


short-term 


tian faith, social group work, religious 
education, and recreation. 

In the third group training session 
nine married couples 
and seven single young women who 
will serve three-year terms in Latin 
America and Japan trained with rep- 
resentatives of other denominations at 
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regular-term 


the Foreign Missionary Training Con- 
ference, Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., June 23-Aug. 4. This overseas 
orientation course was sponsored by 
the Division of Foreign Missions of 
the National Council of Churches and 
was attended by over one’ hundred 
and twenty missionaries from a dozen 
denominations. 

A Methodist missionary from Ma- 
lacca, Malaya, Charles Shumaker, was 
dean of the “3” training group. Field 
projects included a week-end evan- 
gelism mission and weekly visitations 
to Negro churches in the Nashville 
area. Aim here was to give students an 
opportunity to put their Christian 
faith into words to share with others. 
Problems of adjustment and integra- 
tion in working with people of another 
race were also of importance to the 
new missionaries. 

Serving in Africa and Korea for 
three years are young men and women 
who have received training as teach- 
ers, agriculturists, religious educators, 
an office worker, a builder, a labora- 
tory technician. They are noncommis- 
sioned lay workers. 

The Meadville group included 
among the regular-term missionary 
couples a theology professor and his 
family who will go to the Philippines, 
a hospital administrator from Iowa 
destined for Korea, several ministers, 
a doctor and his nurse wife who will 
return to the Africa mission station 
where the wife was born. 

Among the lay workers who trained 
at Allegheny are Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Twain Ratliff of Denver, Colorado, 
who are going to Korea on a short- 


term assignment in reliet for Method- 
ist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
Prominent church workers in Denver, 
Mr. Ratliff has been a 


training administrator for the Veterans 


vocational 


Administration and his wife is a so- 
cial case worker. 

The “U.S.-2’s” trained at National 
College for service in home mission 
institutions—settlement houses, rural 
areas, schools, clinics, children’s homes 
—reported thought-provoking ques- 
tions at class, meals, and “buzz” ses- 
sions: 

“Why are these young people giving 
two years of their lives in Christian 
service?” asks Esther Jones, Reads- 
ville, Pa., and answers: 

“A glance at the roster shows that 
all of them are recent graduates of 
colleges and universities throughout 
the United States, that many of them 
were top students and leaders on cam- 
pus, most of them leaders in Wesley 
Foundation or the Methodist Student 
Movement,” Esther explains. “The 
girls gave various reasons but most of 
them felt a desire to go into Christian 
service and wanted to go on a two- 
year trial to discover the fields in 
which they would like to continue.” 

“The young man, Robert Trost of 
Redondo Beach, Calif., felt the pro- 
gram would give him valuable experi- 
ence before entering seminary.” 

According to all reports as valuable 
as the knowledge received at these 
schools is the feeling of fellowship. 
As they serve, often on lonely mission 
stations, they are strengthened by this 
kinship. 





Women 
Write: 


York, New York 





1955 Fellowship of Christian Service 


75 young men and women to work for three years in Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, Philippines, Malaya, Sarawok, Pakistan, Liberia, Belgian Congo, 
Southern Rhodesia, South Africa, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba and Peru. 


Miss J. Marguerite Twinem 


Office of Missionary Personnel, Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 


Men 
M. O. Williams 
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open tater Fon THE “Y's OF JAPAN 


Dear Friends in the W.S.C.F.: 


We, the Christian students of Japan, 
are now praying together, feeling 
strong encouragement from our friends 
in Christ through the W.S.C.F. We 
thank God we are able to remember 
and support one another in prayer to 
our Lord, though we live under gov- 
ernments which have different princi- 
ples, in such a conflicting world situ- 
ation. 

On this Day of Prayer, especially, 
we hear the particular words of our 
Lord, “You are the salt of the earth.” 
Are we really the salt of the earth? 
When we ask this question of our- 
selves again, we cannot help admit- 
ting our powerlessness in affecting the 
social situation today. At present in 
Japan we see tendencies reversing 
those of the past. For instance, our 
country is moving toward revision of 
the Peace Constitution and the re- 
armament which will follow it. There 
are many tendencies in the life around 
us which violate man’s freedom and 
personality. It is almost impossible to 
have true understanding in our per- 
sonal relationships, even in our col- 
leges or homes. In this type of situ- 


ation how shall we be able to be “the 
salt of the earth”? Thinking of this 
matter, we first recognize that we have 
not really tried to face the difficult 
problems of Japanese society and to 
assume the burden of them as Chris- 
tians and as citizens. We confess that 
when we searched the Scriptures, we 
forgot the social problems and when 
we tried to solve them, we lost our 
confidence in the Lord. We have tried 
again and again to hear the word of 
God in our daily life, as it is. We 
hoped and prayed that we could bear 
the burdens of our everyday life, 
standing in the firm confidence of 
God. And now we have come to know 
that this dilemma is caused by our 
existence itself in relation to God. 
Then, when we have resolved to fol- 
low the Lord’s way with our whole 


being we feel that we cannot live be- . 


fore God, if we turn our back upon 
the unfavorable social situation which 
we mentioned above. 

But here we face the next difficulty. 
That is, even among Japanese Chris- 
tian students, there are many who do 
not feel social responsibilities. There- 
fore it is very difficult for us to act 


as a body, though we know that co- 
operation is necessary for us if we are 
to work against the wrong currents 
which are running in Japan. In such 
actual difficulties we are often tempted 
to stop fighting against them. Never- 
theless, when we are confessing our 
powerlessness and difficulties, we fee] 
that our Lord approaches us with the 
words, “I have overcome the world.” 
And we know that because our Lord 
is the Lord of Triumph through his 
cross and resurrection we are forgiven 
and spurred to take a new step. 

We remember, especially, _ the 
friends in Korea and East Germany 
who are in difficult situations. May 
God bless and solace them abun- 
dantly. 

Finally, let us remember we are 
fighting a cooperative battle together 
with one Lord whether we are in easy 
or in difficult places. May God 
strengthen us as we encourage one 
another in prayer. 

Your friends in Christ, 


Michiko Idezuki 

National Student Y.W.C.A. 
Atsushi Oide 

National Student Y.M.C.A. 


(Reply from the National Conference of Methodist Youth, Naperville, August, 1954. ) 


Dear Christian Friends: 


We of the United States Methodist 
Student Movement thank you for your 
letter of Christian fellowship. The 
courageous manner in which you as a 
minority group are facing the chal- 
lenge of a non-Christian culture and 
are rising to the responsibility it pre- 
sents is inspiring to us. 

It was certainly meaningful to us 
to learn that the students of Japan 
recognize so clearly the great part 
which they will have to play in suc- 
cessfully shaping the destiny of Japan 
and, therefore, the destiny of the 
Orient. 
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Know that our love, our prayers, 
and our thoughts are with you as you 
continue to work with God. 

At the present time leaders of the 
Methodist Student Movement over the 
United States are meeting in a Na- 
tional Conference near Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Our contact with the World 
Council of Churches has served to 
heighten our realization of the one- 
ness in Christ which crosses oceans, 
national frontiers, and racial differ- 
ences. In addition to our attendance at 
World Council sessions, we have been 
privileged to talk with delegates who 
have visited our conference, among 


them being own Toyohiko 
Kagawa. 

Your aims and ours are the same, 
for we work united in the same hope 
through Christ. We feel that the fel- 
lowship between our two groups, be- 
gun in your letter, is valuable and 
should be kept vital. Therefore we 
hope to hear again from you concern- 
ing your movement, that we may grow 
in faith and understanding through 
our sharing together. 

Yours in Christ, 

Mary Lou Ames, 
Sam Smith, 
Bob Snyder, 


Council Members 
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by Bernard A. Weisberger 
Assistant Professor of History, Antioch College 


NCE upon a time the American 

college curriculum was divided 
among the classics, natural philosophy, 
and moral philosophy. These subjects 
were usually taught by retired clergy- 
men who might lack something in ex- 
pertness, but whose credentials as 
moral guides could pass any check. 
However, as time passed, the curricu- 
lum became increasingly subdivided, 
and specialized, the composition of 
the faculty changed, and the special- 
ist took over. 

Today the college student moves in 
a world of learning ruled over by 
Ph.D.’s. Learned doctors teach him, 
among other things, to write compo- 
sitions, identify brachiopods, describe 
the sonata form, perform the hand- 
stand on the parallel bars, and ask for 
the pen of his uncle in French. You 
can find decorative lists of faculty di- 
plomas in even the most modest of 
college catalogs. 

This lust for pedigreed instruction 
is an interesting reflection of the com- 
petitive mechanics of American higher 
education. It also creates a problem 
sorrowfully recognized by generations 
of students. 

Teachers who complete specialized 
courses at graduate institutions do not, 
for the most part, sally forth to in- 
struct the world in their specialties. 
Rather, they secure teaching jobs at 
liberal arts colleges. 

Thus, experts in Middle English 
phonetics usher young prospective 
engineers into the glories of literature. 
Men and women who have spent years 
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investigating the molecular structure 
of napthalene introduce would-be his- 
torians to the scientific habit of mind. 
Teachers who have squandered their 
youth on the theory of power of Mar- 
silius of Padua give doctors and law- 
yers still in the shell their acquaintance 
with the processes of democracy. 

Hence, some argue that students 
who want the wide world unfolded to 
them by men and women of breadth, 
vitality, and creative power are in- 
stead obliged to struggle through 
courses taught by pedantic “experts,” 
intent on creating replicas of them- 
selves. 

Now, supposing this argument to be 
even partly true, what, if anything, 
can be done about it? 


Pass the Miracles, Please 

Two solutions suggest themselves— 
both, alas, moderately Utopian. One 
would permit colleges to draw teach- 
ers from the ranks of those who 
showed both interest and aptitude in 
helping young people to learn, without 
requiring advanced special studies as 
a condition to hiring. This would re- 
quire, though, the passing of a miracle 
whereby administrators and trustees 
would be willing to forego the pleas- 
ures of degree-flaunting in the catalog. 
The habits of a generation or two are 
not broken that easily. 

On the other hand, graduate schools 
could insist upon admitting prospec- 
tive masters and doctors only when 
the candidates themselves showed evi- 
dence that they possessed a well- 


rounded education. Until there is 
some agreement, however, among 
American colleges as to what consti- 
tutes well-rounded education, such in- 
sistence would be valorous but im- 
practical. Nothing will restore the 
classics, together with natural and 
moral philosophy, to universal aca- 
demic currency, and therefore no ad- 
vanced academy can reasonably de- 
mand a fixed entry fee. 


Graduate Programs 


Can graduate schools themselves 
change their nature? Could they com- 
mit the doctoral candidate to a broad 
program of studies and encourage the 
entrant who was interested only in the 
general pursuit of knowledge? Yes, 
but not without losses. 

Graduate schools do not inevitably 
turn out sticks and stones. On the con- 
trary, they can nourish specialists 
who, by their very devotion to a sub- 
ject, emerge brim full of energy and 
enthusiasm. Such graduates, if they 
become teachers, can lighten the at- 
mosphere around them, kindle interest 
in the world of ideas, and make col- 
lege learning a thing of fireworks and 
glory. To clog their progress after col- 
lege with extra requirements is neither 
fair nor politic. A graduate school is 
meant for those who want uninter- 
rupted occasion to dig deeply, and 
may be strengthened, in fact, when it 
admits only those who have staked 
out their excavation and will get to 
work with no time wasted. 

Moreover, to shift the emphasis in 
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graduate school to a general prepa- 
ration for teaching may attract too 
many of the mechanical college gradu- 
ates: those who will submit to cap- 
tivity for the required number of 
hours and grind out the prescribed 
examinations in dutiful pursuit of the 
goal that really counts with them— 
the job, any job. Or it may act as a 
magnet for the undecided, who are 
like the provincial lady on the Lord 
High Executioner’s little list: 
“doesn’t think she dances but would 
rather like to try.” 

Would the bill be filled by requiring 
courses in “education” of prospective 
college teachers? One would hope not. 
Professionally taught studies in “edu- 
cation” have concerned themselves 
zealously with measurements and with 
psychological adjustments and with 
techniques—that is, with students as 
statistics, students as cases, and stu- 
dents as subjects. It is highly arguable 
that such studies would apply in high- 
er education, where “information” or 
“subject matter” is increasingly impor- 
tant; and it is certain that they cannot 
of themselves make warm, enthusi- 
astic, and inspiring men and women 
—good teachers—out of graduate stu- 


she 
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dents who are devoid of those quali- 
ties in the first place. 

The same holds true of “workshops” 
joined in by teachers already on the 
payroll. It may be helpful to talk over 
the handiest methods of silencing 
back-row hecklers, or the approved 
technique for coaxing a shy student 
into contributing more capital to the 
discussion. It is doubtful, however, 
that such activity yields a high return 
in common sense, leadership, or com- 
municativeness—in the qualities of 
good teachers—among the ungifted. 


Apprentice Teaching 
In the end, the best that colleges 
can do, perhaps, is to place greater 
weight on the human qualities in the 
faculty that they hire. But there may 
be one other recourse in graduate 
schools. Graduate schools might well 
give doctoral candidates more trial 
runs in the classroom, through a wide 
use of graduate assistantships. It might 
be possible for colleges to cooperate 
in instituting apprentice teaching pro- 
grams so that graduate institutions 
might reasonably require at least one 
year of actual teaching as essential to 
the advanced degree. 
An exposure to 


students would 








“So many things | know.” 


bring the prospective professor before { 
his best and sharpest critics, restore his 
sense of perspective on the relation. 
ship of his specialty to learning at 
large, and give him at least some ex. | 
perience by which to judge his own 
taste for dishing out education. 

Nothing is so chastening and im. 
proving as to discover that students 
have never heard of the subject of 
one’s dissertation and do not care to, 
More of such chastening might help 
candidates to determine their prefer. 
ence for teaching or nonacademic 
work. 

For in the end, the students are the | 
judges and the evidence of good teach- 
ing. Few of us remember textbooks 
that changed our lives. Most of us re- | 
member teachers who did. 

“We called him tortoise,” said the | 
Mock Turtle to Alice, “because he | 
taught us.” 

“He taught us” is the best accolade } 
the professor can receive; the question 
is one of finding more people who, by 
their human qualifications as well as | 
their scholastic blue ribbons, will 
merit it. 








——- 


Reprinted with permission from An- 
tioch Notes, Volume 31, Number 7, 
March 15, 1954. 
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I 4 NE OF the businesses which oc- 


will | cupies the modern theater from 
time to time is that of digesting the 
work of Christopher Fry. With the 
1 An-} Broadway opening of his latest play, 
er 1.) The Dark Is Light Enough (Oxford 
University Press, $2.75), the attempts 
begin again. No unanimous voice, 
however, may be expected from the ye 
critics, for whatever may be said of ree 
Christopher Fry it remains that he is ie 
an enigma. Those who find fault with TAL \) rs ¥y 
his plays do so with a kind of regret, y 
and those who receive him with joy- 
ous welcome are conscious of some 
element of disappointment in what he 
has brought forth. 

Fry’s work fascinates us on at least 
three levels. The foremost of these, no 
doubt, is the presence of a brilliant 
poet in the theater. There is a per- 
sistent hunger in the modern theater 
for the “voice of poetry.” In America, 
Maxwell Anderson has tried to find a 
poetic style to fit an essentially un- 
poetic view of the theater. In England, 
much more significant has been the 
attention paid by T. S. Eliot to the 
theater—the attempt of the dean of 
English letters to discover a popular 
poetic theatrical form. There have 
been other attempts. Arriving later 
than all of them, Christopher Fry has Jacket drawing from The Dark Is Light Enough 
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been, in the popular sense, the most 
successful of all. More than the verse 
of any other modern dramatist, his is 
intensely “listenable.” It has an agility 
quite undreamed of in the work of his 
contemporaries, a sparkling, dazzling 
quality that fills the theater with a de- 
lightful juggling of ideas and images. 

Fry’s second fascinating quality is a 
certain flare for dramatic situations. 
In A Sleep of Prisoners it is imagina- 
tively stimulating to discover four 
English prisoners of war isolated in an 
abandoned and dilapidated church 
building—with organ, pulpit, church, 
and Bible for acting areas and prop- 
erties. The latest play is set during the 
Hungarian revolution against Austria 
in the nineteenth century, in the home 
of Countess Rosmarin Ostenburg, 
whither the irrepressible Countess 
has brought a fugitive deserter from 
the Hungarian army, a man who hap- 
pens also to be the former husband 
of the Countess’ own daughter. The 
daughter is also present, and the 
pursuing army immediately surrounds 
the house. It is a situation bursting 
with possibilities, and is characteristic 
of Fry’s ability to assure his audience 
of an exciting first act. 

Finally—and one hardly knows 
whether this has the most to do with 
Fry’s success, or the least—there is his 
preoccupation with universals, with 
life, death, and morality. As one of the 
British reviewers has suggested: 


We have chosen him to be, of all 
contemporaries, our spokesman 
among the immensities; . . . we 
charter him to inspect birth, death, 
love, hate, and other imponderable 
matters on our behalf, and’ find 
that we laugh and weep at his re- 
port.” 


By now, it is possible to say a little 
about the reports which Mr. Fry is 
issuing. The curious fact is that a 
critique of his message is also a cri- 
tique of the dramatic quality of the 
plays. It is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the current offering. 


Countess Rosmarin Ostenburg 
is the light which shines in the dark- 
ness of the Austro-Hungarian war. A 
woman in whom no darkness exists at 
all, she manages to think the best of 
everyone and to act accordingly. Re- 
ports have it that all in her presence 
are changed for the better. One winter 
morning she sets off alone in her 
sleigh and rescues into the shelter of 
her home her erstwhile son-in-law, a 
renegade for whom no one on stage 
except the radiant Countess can find 
the slightest use, and who soon estab- 
lishes his blackness of heart firmly in 
the mind of the audience as well. 
It is not long before the Hungarian 
army, in search of the deserter who 
may have valuable information in his 


? Caryl Brahms, Plays and Players, June, 
1954. 
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head, surrounds the house and de. 
mands the deliverance of the fugitive. 
The countess, against the advice of al. 
most everyone, flatly refuses to yield 
even a blackguard to the firing squad 
and therefore must accept the Hun. 
garian general’s terms, which are that 
the Countess’ second son-in-law, a 
man of admirable soul, be _ taken 
hostage. Upon this situation, Mr. Fry 
rings down the curtain of his first act, 

We are, at this juncture, in the! 
darkness of a genuine dramatic situa- 
tion. No audience which assembles in 
any theater today is far removed from 
the love of life in the face of possible 
death. We are all participants in a 
genuine crisis, where in order to save 
life it seems necessary to sacrifice life, 
If one fights, the innocent die. If one 
does not fight, the innocent suffer, and 
perhaps die, too. 

In the Countess’ home there are 





those who want to fight and those 
afraid to fight, those who want to pun- 
ish the wicked and those who want to 
protect even them, those who are evil 
and get away with it, and those who 
are innocent and made to suffer. The 
situation is composed of the para- 
doxes and darknesses which beset all 
men today in their idealism and their 
frustration. 


Were Mr. Fry more of a drama- 
tist than he is, we might expect a 
genuine follow-through. Given this 
situation, what will happen? But un- 
fortunately the liveliest poet in our 
theater prefers, as usual, to dodge the | 
dramatic question and to search for 
light. The last two acts of the play} 
have almost no dramatic action. In 
order to keep the play going, he has 
invented a generous amount of inci-| 
dent; but nothing occurs which seems '| 
the real outgrowth of the situation 
set in Act I. Rather, Fry is interested 
in discussing the validity of the 
Countess’ position. The play becomes, | 
essentially, a debate upon the sub- 
ject of love, pity, and nonviolence— 
witty, entertaining, poetically exciting, 
perhaps even with a great deal of 
wisdom, but not essentially dramatic, 
and therefore, one may venture, not 
genuinely helpful in the face of reality. 
It follows that a critique of Mr. Fry is 
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necessarily not only to be made in 
terms of dramatic criteria but also in 
terms of Christian faith. 

In the past, Christopher Fry has 
written a number of religious plays, 
many of which are popular in the 
churches. There is basis for assuming 
he has a real interest in Christian atti- 
tudes, at the least. One must ask, then, 
whether his newest play is an attempt 
to state a Christian view of nonvio- 
lence and love. If the answer is yes, 
then a number of objections are in 
order. 

A poet such as Christopher Fry 
faces one major obstacle to dramatic 
writing and also to precise Christian 
doctrine: the temptation to solve every 
problem in terms of words. Now it is 
true that Christianity is a religion of 
the Word, and it is also true that no 
one can be a significant dramatist who 
cannot easily handle words—but be- 
hind the words of drama and the 
Word of Christianity there stands an 
even more fundamental reality, name- 
ly, action. The words of a drama are 
dramatic words not when they are 
beautiful, or true, or intellectually 
exciting (though they may be all of 
these) but when they have the power 
of conveying an action which the 
dramatist is setting forth. The Word 
of Christianity is truly the Word not 
because it is beautiful or intellectually 
understandable (it may be neither of 
these) but because it is the power of 
God setting forth his deed. 

In Christianity, the Word is a man, 
and not so much simply a man as a 
man engaged in that action which we 
call the Cross. It is in that actionful 
Word that the Christian form of non- 
violence must be found, if it is to be 
found at all. Fry’s predilection for 
words beautiful and enchanting in 
themselves makes it difficult for him 
to follow through with the tragic ac- 
tion implicit in his situations. Loving 
words and ideas, he prefers to see life 
in terms of darkness and enlighten- 
ment. A more genuinely dramatic 
Writer would perceive that the Light 
of the World is not so much manifest 
in an attitude of love and pity as in a 
mysterious Action, which attracts us 
and draws us into itself, but which, 
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unlike an enlightened principle, we 
may neither “adopt” nor “understand.” 
Christianity is more dramatic than Fry 
imagines, not because it sees the dif- 
ference between light and dark but 
because it experiences the dramatic 
encounter between God and man. 


STRANGELY enough, there is one 
play in which Christopher Fry comes 
very close to fulfilling the demands 
made upon the writer by drama and 
the Christian faith, and that play has 
never been performed professionally in 
America. It is The Firstborn, a play of 
Moses and the Exodus. There also the 
Fry delight in the image of darkness 
and light is very much in evidence, 
but it is prevented from becoming the 


formative image of the play by virtue 
of the fact that the author had an his- 
torical event to portray. It was an 
event which the Church has always 
seen as a prefiguration of the Cross it- 
self. When he was bound to move 
through that event, Mr. Fry produced 
what one may call his most satisfac- 
tory serious drama. 

With regard to the latest offering, it 
is to be wished that the dark had been 
light enough. Unfortunately Fry pre- 
ferred to search for that attitude 
which would enlighten everything. He 
found it in Countess Rosmarin. She is 
a delight, and a role to be coveted 
by many an actress, but her author 
has not been willing really to face the 
question of what happens when the 
light shines in darkness. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Symbols and Origins 


The only way we can communicate is 
by signs and symbols: the sounds we 
make with our mouths, the expressions 
on our faces, the scratches on tablets, the 
markings on paper. They are all simply 
symbols or signs. It is generally true that 
the signs of one community are not un- 
derstood by those outside its bounds, 
whether that community be one of geog- 
raphy, as with a nation and its language, 
or of meaning, as with physics and its 
formulas. 

One of the most nearly universal lan- 
guages is that of Christian symbolism. A 
great number of its symbols have mean- 
ing even to many outside the Christian 
community, as for instance, the cross and 
the symbols of eternal life. 

Christian symbols have become inte- 
grally entwined into Christian art. Many 
of the masterpieces of art in Western 
civilization would have a meaning far 
beyond that of the aesthetic content of 
those who admire if they but knew the 
meaning of the symbolism which the 
artist has worked into his design. The 
publication of George Ferguson’s Signs 
and Symbols in Christian Art (Oxford 
University Press, $10), a job not only fine 
in scholarship but elegant in appearance, 
helps us to understand our symbols and 
to appreciate what they mean in Chris- 
tian art. This, of course, will result for the 
reader in a more profound understanding 
of the meaning of Christianity itself. 

It will help answer questions such as 
that posed by the daughter of the book’s 
sponsor, Rush H. Kress, who wanted to 
know what the goldfinch in the hand of 
the child in Tiepolo’s “Madonna and the 
Goldfinch” meant. Most of us have seen 
the picture, but why the goldfinch? The 
answer, accompanied by a marginal line 
drawing plus a full-color reproduction of 
the original: 


The goldfinch is fond of eating this- 
tles pet thorns, and since all thorny 
plants have been accepted as an allu- 
sion to Christ’s crown of thorns, the 
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goldfinch has become a symbol of the 
Passion of Christ. In this sense, it fre- 
quently appears with the Christ Child, 
showing the close connection between 
the Incarnation and the Passion. 


The plates are beautiful, the printing 
is large and excellent, the writing is facile, 
almost elementary, but as noted above, 
backed up by an impressive scholarship. 

It is hard to praise too highly. Such an 
excellent volume as this, every family 
should have, and every student would be 
proud to own. 

Maurice Goguel has been one of the 
most impressive of modern biblical schol- 
ars. His The Life of Jesus, first published 
in English in 1933, is without question 
one of the most learned and scholarly 
works in the field. He has since written 
the two concluding volumes of his trilogy 
titled “Jesus and Christian Origins.” 

The second volume, The Birth of 
Christianity (The Macmillan Company, 
$7.50), continues the detailed and docu- 
mented scholarship of the life of Christ. 
It is pointed to show that Christianity is 
“not the religion preached or taught by 
Jesus. It has for its content the drama of 
redemption accomplished by his death 
and resurrection. It depends therefore on 
a secret history culminating in the fact of 
the resurrection. It is not concerned with 
the life of a holy man or a hero who 
serves as an example for those who follow 
him, but with a series of historical facts, 
which are interrupted as revealing re- 
demptive acts of God.” He discusses how 
Jesus in the resurrection becomes a new 
object of religious devotion, and the fail- 
ure of Christianity to develop within 
Judaism. Christian doctrines begin to take 
form as Christianity develops within the 
framework of Hellenism. Dr. Goguel 
brings this study to the point of the stabi- 
lization of Christianity, the formation of 
its doctrine and the reactions which the 
preaching of its gospel provokes. 

Anyone who is serious in trying to un- 
derstand what Christianity means, par- 
ticularly in the witness of its origins, will 
have to take account of this book, and he 
ought carefully to read it. It is the kind 
of addition to a library which will be a 
permanent listing. 

It seems obvious to most thoughtful 
contemporaries that there is an estrange- 
ment between work and faith. This comes 
at a time when there is a new interest in 
the Church on the part of a formidable 
group of lay people. 

The uneasiness of many people today 
concerning the ambiguous implications of 
what they do with their labor has de- 
manded a serious consideration of their 
situation. : 

In making ready for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Evanston Assembly, a 
group of men representing leaders in 
church, labor, industry and related fields 
worked for some three years in prepara- 


tion of basic material for the Assembly's 
consideration. Under the editorship of 





John Oliver Nelson, this discussion has | 


been prepared by a group of important 
scholars: Work and Vocation (Harper & 
Brothers, $2.75). 

This volume is certainly worth study 
by Christian groups. The answers are 
not drawn, but certainly the implications 


of work from the point of view of biblical | 
contemporary 


scholarship, as well as 
needs, are sharply drawn. 

For the student there is some disap. 
pointment that the book has no index, 
but each chapter has extensive notes, and 
Robert S. Michaelsen has prepared an 
exhaustive bibliography on the subject 
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One recurrent misfortune of the people 
called Christians is a tendency toward a 
rather pompous kind of self-righteousness. 
That this disease is not usually lightened 
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by humor, is obvious. For the person who | Apo 


is really a good humorist (to be distin. | 


guished from the collector of anecdotes) 
is one who can see beneath his own pre- 
tentions and is skeptical about his own 


claims, which is why the Christian should) 


be a good humorist. (Now, Halford E. 
Luccock is not usually called a humorist, 
although what he writes and says is often 
funny. He is really a profoundly Chris- 
tian theologian who often makes the pro- 
fessional theologians wince with anguish 
—which is exactly what their state should 
often be when they let their own dialecti- 
cal skill be confused with the word of 
God.) 

For some time writing as Simeon 
Stylites (the original flagpole sitter who, 
as Luccock reminds us, had something of 
a world record as a columnist—being in 
possession of his pillar for some thirty- 
three years), he has us to see ludicrous 
implications of our pretentions and to 
find laughter in our own foibles. It is a 
fine thing that finally a sizeable batch of 
the observations of Simeon Stylites are 
collected under the title Like a Mighty 
Army (Oxford University Press, $2.50). 


Catholicity and Free Churchmen 
One of the phrases of the Creed (the 
Apostles’ Creed, that is) affirms that we 
believe in the “holy catholic church.’ 
This affirmation seems to have bothered 
many people; perhaps it still does. They 
are afraid when they say they believe in 
the “catholic” church, they really believe 
in the Roman Church. That is not s0 
Under the intriguing title, The Catholic 
ity of Protestantism, edited by R. New 
ton Flew and Rupert E. Davies (Mubh- 
lenberg Press, $1.75), a group of Free 
Churchmen in England responded to a re 
quest of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
set forth exactly what the Free Churches 
would conceive to be their beliefs. 
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embly’s In this excellent, though necessarily 
ship of | brief volume, the Free Churchmen have 
ion has | shown unmistakably that in basic matters 
portant } of belief, Protestants have remained with- 
arper | out apology in the clear and honest af- 
firmation of fundamental Christian tenets. 
h study | The real problem comes in the separation 
ers are of Protestants from the other branches of 
ications the Christian Church over questions of 
biblical | authority. “Catholicism” has many differ- 
nporary } ent views as to the nature of authority 
| (the Roman Catholic assigning of au- 
» disap. thority to the person of the Pope; the 
» index, Orthodox conviction of the infallibility 
tes,and of the church, especially those persons of 
ured an the church, the Bishops; and the Angli- 
subject | can acknowledgment of the supreme au- 
it read- | thority of holy scriptures). 
ocations For Protestants the ultimate authority 
is “God himself as revealed in the work 
> people | of Jesus Christ. This is the Gospel, the 
»warda) Word of God, which is Christ himself, 
ousness. the primitive Kerygma, proclaiming the 
ghtened facts and convictions enshrined in the 
son who} Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, but not ex- 
> distin-| hausted by them. .. . It is this Word 
cdotes) | which must be the ultimate standard of 
wn pre-} faith and practice, and this Word alone.” 
his own} Jt is important for Protestants to real- 
1 should) jze their catholicity, to examine the bases 
ford E.) of their faith, to know what is the mean- 
umorist) ing of authority. 
is often| 
y Chris- Z ; 
the pro} Worship Revival 
anguish} Prayer groups are one of the interest- 
e should} ing, encouraging, and disturbing phe- 
dialecti-} nomenon in student groups. They are en- 
word off couraging because they show a practical 
result in the new interest in Christian 
Simeon} piety. They are interesting because of 
ter who} their testimony to that assertion. They 
thing off are disturbing because they tend so 
being in} often to be cells who live together in a 
2 thirty-} manner so oblivious to the rest of the 
udicrous} world, as really to be sterile. 
and to} In the devotional literature which at- 
. It is 4) tempts to teach people to pray, how to 
batch off form prayer groups, what is the nature, 
lites are} the responsibilities, the applications, the 
Mighty) word, etc., of prayer, a valuable addi- 
$2.50).} tin has been made in a manual for 
prayer groups, Two or Three Together 
en by Harold W. Freer and Francis B. Hall 
ed (the) (Harper ¢ Brothers, $2.50). This volume 
that we} examines the reasons and the nature of 
church.} prayer groups and discusses how such 
»othered groups live and die. The second part of 
2S. They the book contains the workshop material 
elieve it} of “Meditations and Helps.” It is de- 
believe} signed to be used with a beginning prayer 
not SO} group and to be the resource which will 
Jatholic} help such a group to come through to 
R. New} maturity. 
s (Muh} Integral to the revival of Christian re- 
of Fret} ligious interest has been a new interest 
1 to are} in the meaning and forms of worship. 
rbury t} Among evangelical churchmen this has 
*hurches} been a kind of market-basket affair: the 
q clergymen and students went shopping 
motiv4 December 1954 





around for that which intrigued them as 
being something that would “enrich 
worship.” Their congregations and groups 
were subjected to all kinds of worship 
“experiences.” From theaters were bor- 
rowed the rheostat and the spotlight. 
From the Episcopalians was borrowed 
about everything else. 

Suddenly the communion table turned 
into an altar, the chancel got divided, and 
it was important as to the number of 
candles that were lit, to have three steps 
leading from the nave into the chancel, 
to get a baptismal font with eight sides 
and be able to define the meaning of 
reredos. 

For many congregations the awaken- 
ing was a step toward a more dignified 
and significant worship of God. For some 
it was a dilettantist aestheticism. For 
others it has been the symbol of a long- 
ing for the ancient securities, and doubt- 
less, for others many unlisted values. In- 
evitably, however, there has come a 
reaction. This is different from the original 
inertia and reaction to change. It is a 
reaction sympathetic to the _ intrinsic 
values in worship, but appalled by the ex- 
cesses of the movement. 

Ilion T. Jones has written a thoughtful 
study as counter to the liturgical move- 
ment in the free Protestant churches, A 
Historical Approach to Evangelical Wor- 
ship (Abingdon Press, $4.50). This pro- 
fessor of practical theology at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary pleads 
particularly for a discriminating under- 
standing by evangelical leaders for the 
implications of their beliefs when it 
comes to worship. This is altogether 
healthy and to be desired. If some of us 
disagree with the generalizations, as this 
reviewer does, that does not lessen the 
value of this book in its examination of 
the evangelical heritage as raising ques- 
tions about our eclectic and often puerile 
practices. 


Cradle Land 

Everybody is getting religion these 
days, so we should not be too surprised 
that the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce should sponsor a religious book, 
Cradle of Our Faith, by John C. Trever 
(Newsfoto Publishing Company, $3.75; 
prior to January 1, 1955, $3). 

This is a beautiful book. The pictures 
of the Holy Land are reproduced in the 
most authentic manner of any _ such 
volume I have examined. The author is 
one who knows Palestine well and has 
won permanent fame as one of the dis- 
coverers of the famed Dead Sea Scrolls. 

We should be pleased that when the 
Jaycees tried to find a suitable religious 
project they stumbled on the idea of spon- 
soring this volume. This book of seventy- 
five faithful color pictures, developed 
with a brief and lucid historical account, 
is a good job. 
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Worship and the 
Arts 


keith irwin and 
roger ortmayer 


The Conscience of 
Culture 


everett tilson 


The Christian 
Corrective 


glenn olds 
$1.00 each, $2.75 set 
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THE CURRENT SCENE 





NEW CONGRESS 'A COMING by Roger Burgess | 


One decision Democratic Senators will have to make in the near future bears watch- /| 
ing. Many press pundits are speculating over whether the Democrats ought to organize the 
Senate at all with the narrow margin they hold. One or two deaths, a recall, or some 
other change in the roster, could switch power back to the Republicans. Nine Senators 


from eight states have died since 1952, nearly a third of the ninety-six members of the 8. 
Senate are over seventy, and the preponderance of age is on the Democratic side. mé 
uy 

As Marquis Childs pointed out recently, "A shift of control in the Senate from one | f: 
party to another during the two-year life of a congress could create a chaotic situ- of 


ation. Continuity of procedure must come from the work-of committees that prepare legis- 
lation for final floor action. The power of investigation, so significant politically in 





recent years, would also shift as control is shifted. The investigators of one month 
might find themselves under investigation the following month." mo 
At the same time, Democrats could take a real political advantage by leaving the "| th 
Senate in Republican hands. By spending the next two years gleefully messing things up 
as much as possible, Democrats could then lay all the blame on a Republican Senate when mo 
election time rolls around. fi 
De 
However, other factors will probably outweigh this "happy" thought. Not the least ho 
of which will be all those juicy patronage jobs open when control changes hands. On the Re. 
House side not a few cousins and nephews are already on the way back to the home state | ad: 
to seek new ways of earning grocery money. With them are going a few sincere and hard- 
working staffers who helped win an election or in some other way earned the job which 
has suddenly dropped out from under them. col 
hat 
Tragically, this kind of issue often carries more weight than the question of how 
best to shape constructive legislation designed to meet the needs of people in a nation di: 
and a world. bot 
bot 
1 
CHRISTMAS 1954 by Jack Crawford, Pris Hampton) ~~” 
Is Christmas still for Christ? say 
"On the 25th day in the month of December You're the nice someone it's fun to res 
remember!" "This wish has socks appeal! Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” oad 
These are typical verses which greet the average American from this year's stock of ing 
Christmas cards. Most of the messages are stereotyped and merely say "Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year." In the main there are three types of Christmas cards on the 
market: the traditional folk and religious figures of Christmas, the pictorial card 
which is unrelated to Christmas except in its greeting, and the homemade variety 
picturing a snapshot of a family group. 
The National Association of Greeting Card Publishers believes that over 
1,500,000,000 Christmas cards are delivered each year. The total cost for these cards is 
estimated at approximately $100,000,000. 
the 
The White Plains Greeting Card Corporation now issues a Santa's Fun Book with a mint 
3-dimension page complete with 3-D goggles. Not one mention is made of Christ or the 
Nativity scene, but Santa Claus holds a silver badge in his hand which all "good : 
urr 


children" can wear so that "everyone will know how good you are." 
One Christmas card even shows Santa emerging from a cocktail glass, while a cartoon prey 
depicts a group of carolers singing in front of a house with a monster on the roof about ture 








ready to pour boiling oil onto them. of I 
In the November, 1954, edition of Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, the the; 

Christmas shoppers are told they can buy an ll-piece ceramic Nativity scene for $600 the. 

and 18-inch ceramic knights attired in armor for $200 a set. This advertisement further | ~ 

states that you can get gifts about which you have never imagined, if you pay the price. 
Holiday's November issue has the caption: "Christmas list a mile long? Let nothing | 

you dismay. . . .Give royally!" In the same issue, Save the Children Foundation pic- ee 

tures a Navajo Indian boy who can be sponsored for $96 per year, or $8 per month for — 


warm clothing, shoes, and other needed items. Several pages further in the magazine 
appears the ad for "luxurious satin slippers of rose petal softness in pink, blue, 
or Christmas red" for only $8.95. Another ad presents "four unique, warmhearted ways to | tian 
say "Merry Christmas": 
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|} tian churches in Denver, and each church will sponsor a float. 


THE CURRENT SCENE 


1. Ami Open-All ($4.95) 

2. The Perfect Host ($14.95) 

3. The Champagne Master ($99.00) 
4. The Cocktail Bell ($25.00) 


Living For Young Homemakers has over fifty pages devoted to gifts, including hostess 
glasses which are the season's greeters and "conversation making," a wonderful Christ- 
mas stocking kit with complete alphabet "just in case Santa should get things mixed 
up," a card showing the true meaning of Christmas with an acrostic verse expressed to 
fit your name, and an old-fashioned Christmas tree with lights that turn on and 
off—making "your tree the envy of the neighborhood." 












From U.S. News and World Report (October 29, '54), the American Bankers Association 
reports that Christmas trade is to be "equal to, or a shade below, what it was last 
Christmas," except in some areas like Alabama, Illinois, and South Dakota where ex- 
cesSive trade is expected. In this same edition is the ironic report from Mississippi 


that economic pressure will be placed on Negroes who insist upon integration. 





Figures on newSpaper advertising indicate a monthly rise beginning in October, 
mounting to a peak in December, with a sharp drop during January and February. The 
figures for magazine advertisement usually reach their peak in November rather than 
December. For the most part, Christmas advertising has attracted attention through the 
holiday symbols: Santa Claus, reindeer, holly, mistletoe, candles, and Rudolph the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer. It is rare to find a symbol of the Christ Child in the 
advertisements. 


Perhaps Santa Claus has been the scapegoat protecting the figure of Christ from 
commercialization. He has taken many of the disfigurements and distortions which could 
have been incurred against Christ. 


Many of the current magazines show a great competitive spirit among the liquor 
distributors in their efforts to present attractive decanters for Christmas. These fancy 
bottles cost no more than a regular fifth of whiskey. One liquor company advertises its 
luxurious bottles under the title "The House with the Holiday Spirit." 

In his new book, The American Christmas (1954: The Macmillan Company), James Barnett 
says that "the reciprocal emphasis in Christmas giving has spawned the half serious, 
half comic notion of retaliatory giving. This practice involves sending an undesirable 
present to someone who has previously given the donor a dubious one." Potter discussed 
this with malicious humor in an article entitled "Christmas-ship, or the Act of Giv- 
ing and Receiving." He asserted that the purpose of calculated Christmas giving is: 





1. To make it seem to everybody present that the receiver is getting something 
better than he has given you. 


2. To make the receiver feel that you have got away with a present that looks all 
right but which he knows really is not. 


5. To make the receiver feel that there is some implied criticism about the present 
you have chosen. 


In all the subcription ads of the current magazines the reader is impressed with 
the urgency of immediate subscription in order to save the fuss and bother of last- 
minute rush for folks you suddenly remember. 


Look (November, 1954) devotes only two pages to the story of a top comedian who 
turned ambassador to aid millions of children around the world for UNICEF, while in 
preparation for Christmas it has a five-page article showing that"America's new minia- 
ture dolls are the best dressed in the world." This can be contrasted to the children 
of India of whom 30 per cent die before reaching the age of five. 


Christmas cards published by the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief make 
their appeals for a merry Christmas to benefit refugees, orphans and old people around 
the world with these lines: 


"Wishing won't make it so, 
but your eift witli, « « «* 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation also published Christmas cards with a totally 
religious emphasis—the most notable ones being the Isaiah card, the St. Francis prayer, 
the "Adoration of the Magi," and the Open Doorway. 


The New York Times states that a Christmas parade will be Sponsored by the Chris- 


Is Christmas still for Christ? 





VARY 


“WHO'S WHO" IN ALL 
CENTURIES . 


BY MARY D. BANGHAM 





MARY, housewife, poet; b. Nazareth 
of Galilee or vicinity, about 20 B.C., 
parentage unknown; ed. in history 
and literature of the Old Testament; 
m. Joseph, Son of David, Tribe of 
Judah; children—Jesus, James, Jo- 
seph, Simon, Judas (not Iscariot), sev- 
eral daughters (names unknown) and, 
by adoption at Golgotha, the Apostle 
John. Revered by Catholics, highly 
esteemed by Protestants. Employed 
sound psychological principles in 
child-care before scientific era was 
even thought of: fostered sufficient 
emotional security in son, Jesus, to 
enable him at twelve to meet the 








enough independence of action 
have remained in Temple for a d 
before being missed; showed r 
confidence in Jesus’ untried pow 
at Cana marriage; nurtured religid 
training and invested family 
spirit of love as evidenced in p 
sonality and teaching of eldest s¢ 
incorporated meditation in persot 
life (‘Mary kept all these thin 
pondering them in her heart"’); he 
wholesome sense of wonder (”. 
marvelled at what was said .. .”); 
evidenced amazing stamina in 
“standing by the Cross.” Jew. Author: 
The Magnificat, finest poem known 
expressive of consecrated mother- 
hood: Spirit of The Magnificat not 
only permeated teachings of son, 
Jesus, but was reflected in his choice 
of scripture read at Nazareth syna- 
gogue (Isaiah 61:1-2). Home: The Ex- 
panded Universe, usually referred 
to by the orthodox as Heaven. 


Behold. | am the handmaid of 
the Lord 











Do whatever he tells you.’ 


To servants at marriage in Cana, Galilee 
sea ‘ail 


son, jesus 





if 


doctors in Temple with poise and ‘ 


And Mary sdid, 

























Henry re, MOTHER AND CHILD 


“My |soul magnifies the Lord, 





and|my spirit rejoices in God my Savior, 


for he has regarded the low estate of his handmaiden. 
For behold, henceforth all generations will call me blessed; 
for he who is mighty has done great things for me, 


and holy is his name. 

And his mercy is on those who fear him 
from generation to generation. 

He has shown strength with his arm, 


he has scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts, 


he has put down the mighty from their thrones, 
and exalted those of low degree; 
he has filled the hungry with good things, 
and the rich he has sent empty away. 
He has helped his servant Israel, 
in remembrance of his mercy, 
as he spoke to our fathers, 
to Abraham and to his posterity forever.”’ 
The Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55 


























margaret Rigg 






























